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THE KING. 



1 HE regiilir jirogress of cultivated life h 
from necessaries fo accommddaCiaTiS, from 
accommodation^ to omSrafcnts. By your 
illustrious predecessors were establishe^d 
Marts for manufactures, and Colleges for 
science j. but for the arts of elegance, thosei 
arts by which tftSnufactufes are embellished^ 
and science is refined^ to found an Academy 
ivgis reserved for Your Majesty. 

Had such patronage t>een ^Vithout effect, 
there had been reason to believe that Nature 
had, by some insurmountable impediment, 
obstructed our proficiency ; but the annual 
Improvement of the Exhibitions which Your 

VOL. 1. a 
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DEDICATION. 
Majesty has been pleased to encourage, 
shows that only encouragement had been 
wanting. 

To give advice to those who are contend- 
ing for royal liberality, hag been for some 
years the duty of my station in the Aca- 
demy ; and these Discourses hope for Your 
Majesty's acceptance, as well-intended 
endeavours to incite that emulation which 
your notice has kindled, and direct those 
; studies which your bounty has rewarded. 

May it please Your Majesty, 

Your Majesty's 

Most diitiful servant, 

and most faithful subject, 

[1778.3 JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 
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; SOME ACCOUNT OF . , ;. , 

THE LIFE AND WRITINGS 
SIR JOSHUA. REFOLDS. 



X HE Author of the" following admirable 
works, haying, for near half a century, been 
■well" ftnown to almost every person "in this 
country who' had any pretensions to taste or 
literature, to the present age an account of 
him, however brief, may seem wholly .un- 
necessary; nor should the reader be detamed, 
even for a few minutes, from the pleasure 
which awaits him, but that Posterity, while 
they contemplate with delight and adroiratioij 
^ose productijons of his pencil 'which place 
him oii a level with Titian and "Vandyck, 
will naturally wishto know somethingigf the 
matt t 3.% ■weW as o( the pi?h>fef-.- ■•■ - 
a 2 
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JosRi^A Reynolds was bom atPlympton 
in Devonshire, July i6rh, 1723; the son of 
Samuel Reynolds and Theophila Potter. 
He was on every side connected with the 
Church, for both his father and grandfather 
were in holy cMrders; his mother was the 
daughter of a clergyman, and his maternal 
grandmother the daughter of the Rev. Mr. 
Baker, an eminent mathematician in the last 
century, of whom we have an account in the 
BioGRAPHiA Britannica. H IS father's 
elder brother, John, was also a clergyman, 
a fellow of Eton College, and Canon of St. 
Peter's Exeter.' 

Mr. Samuel Reynolds taught the grammar' 
school of Plympton, which could have 

' This gentleman, who died in 1758, left his librarjr 
and the greater part of his fortune, ta £xeter College in 
Oxford — Thereisamezzotintoprimof him, scraped by 
M'Ardell, (from a portrait painted by his nephew, nowta 
Eton College,) which has erroneously been supposed to 
represent the father of the painter. See Bromley's CatSr 
logue of Engraved Brtish Portraits, 410. 1798, p. s8o. 
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SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. » 

ai&^rded him but a moderate subsistence; n<Jr 
was he enabled by any ecclesiastical prefer- 
ment to provide for his numerous family, 
amounting to eleven children in all, of whom 
Joshua was the seventh. Five, however, of 
these children died in their infancy.— His 
father had a notion,* that it might at some 
future period of life be an advantage to a 
child to be£(r an uncommon christian name ; 
which might recommend him to the attention 
and kindness of some person bearing the same 
name, who, if he should happen to have no 
natural object of his care, might be led even 
by so slight a circumstance to become a 
benefactor. Hence our author derived the 
scriptural name of Joshua, which though 
not very uncommon, occurs less frequently 
thiin many others ; of this baptismal name, 
however, the Register of tlympton by 
some negligence or inacuracy has deprived 
him.' 

* From Dr. Pjercy, Lord Biihop of Dromsre, 

' In tbe Hcgitter of Plympton, by which it appears that 
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Under the tuitipn of Mf . Reynglds'he yfas 
for some time instrucjed in* the clas?icj« > 
but at an early age his inclination for -tKait 
art of which he afterwards became so iUifs-: 
trioiis a professor, began to display itsdf ^ 
and his imperfect attempts * at delJoeaticMl 
were encouraged by : hJs father, ^hp.WaS 
himself fond ■ of, drawings, and' had g small 
collection of anatomical and othei; prints. 
The young artist's first essays were made irt 
copying several little things done by twoof 
his elder sisters,, who had like\vise a tinn for 

he was baptized on tlic 30th of July, lie is s[yl(;(i "Joieph, 
son ofSatnUel Reynolds, Clerk;" prob;iLily in consc- 
rjueoce of the entry,* not b?ing made ai the time of tbe. 
baptism,, Tbe oame, I supppse, was written origiDally 
on a slip of paper in an abbicvJated form — " Jos. son of 
Satoucl K^yDoUU,'* — and was ' at a subsequent period 
entered erroneously by (he ^ler^nwn or dark of the 
parisb. 

* Lady Jnchiq^inhas one of these very early essays; a 
perspective view of a book-case, under which his falher. 
has written — " Done by Joshua out of pure idleness." 
It is on the back of a Latin exercise. Joshua's idleness 
was, his pr«fermg the employmcht df his pencil to that 
pf the pen. . , , ■.; .. ;; _[ . 
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the, art; and he afterwards (as be himEelf 
informed qie) eagerty copied such prints as 
he met with among; his father's books, par- 
ticularly those which were given in the 
translation of Plutarch's Lives, published' 
by Dryden. But bis priiKipal fund of imi- 
tation was Jacob Cats' book of Emblems, 
which his greaf grandmother by the father's 
side, a Dutch woni&n, had brought with her 
from Holland. — When he was but eight 
years old, he read with great avidity and 
pleasure The J-esuit's Perspective, a 
book which happened to lie on the window- 
seat of his father's parlour ; and made him- 
self so completely master of it, that he never 
afterwards had occasion to study any other 
treatise on that subject.'' He then attempted 
to draw the School at Plympton, a building 
elevated on stone pillars j and he did it so 
well, that his father 5aid, " Now this ex- 
emplifies what the author of the ' Perspective* , 
asserts in his Preface, — that, by observing 

' From himself in 1786. 
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the rules laud down in his book, a tnati majr 
do wonders; for this is wonderful.**^ Fram' 
these attempts he proceeded to draw likcv 
ne$se3 of the friends and relations of hi$ 
family, with tolerable success. But what 
most strongly fonfirnusd him in his love of 
the art, lyas Richardson's Treatise on Paint-- 
ing i the perusal of which 90 deljghted and 
indamed his mind, that K-affaellis appeared 
tp him superior to the most illustriqus Aames 
of ancient ch* modem time ; a notion which 
be lovfd to iridjulge all the rest qf his life. 

His propensity to this fascinating art 
growing daily more manifest, his father 
thought £t to gratify his inclination ; and 
when he was not much more than seventeen 
yjsars of age, on St. Luke's day, Qct. the 
i^th. 1740. he wa$ placed a$ a pupil u|>der 
his countryman Mr. Hudson,' whq though 

'' From fhe latp Jamps Boswell* Esq- to whom this 
little cirputnstance was communicated by out author. 

f Thomas Hutlson, who was the spbol^ and Sjpa-m-litr 
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hit an ordinaiy painter, was the most distin* 
gutshed artist of that time. After spending , 
a few years in London, which he employed 
in acquiring the rudiments of his art, on a 
disagreement with his master about a very 
slight matter, he in 1 743 removed to Devon- 
shire» where, as he told, me, he passed about 
■three years in company from whom 'little 
improvement could be got : when be r^col- 

of Bichardion the Painter, wai born in 1791 . " He en. 
joyed" (says Lord Orford, Anecdotes or Painting, 
jv. tas, 8vo.) " for many years the chief business of por- 
trait>puiitinginthe capital, after the favourite artisu, hii 
mister and Jervai, were gone oS the itage ; tbou^ 
Vanloo Brst, and j^iotard afterwards, for 9 f^w yeart 
diverted the torrent of fashion from the esublished pro- 
fessor. Still the country gentlemen ^erc faithful to their 
compatriot, and were content with his honest similitudei. 
and with the fair tied wigs, blue velvet coats, and white 
latin waistcoats, which he bestowed liberally on his custo* 
ipers, and which, wit}) complacency, they beheld muki- 
plicdin Fabcr's mezzotintos. The better tatte introduced 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds, put an end to Hudson's reign, 
who had the good sense to resign the throne soon aftn- 
finishing his capital work, the family.picce of Charles, 
Duke of Marlborough," £About 1756.] He died, Jan. 
^^. >779' aged 78, 
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leclcd.this period of his life, he always spokft 
qf-it M so much time throwtuaway, (so far 
as related to a knowledge of the world and 
of mankind,) of which he ever afterwards 
lamented the loss. However, after sonoe 
little dissipatiMi, he sat down seriously to 
the study and practice of his alt ; and he al- 
ways .considered ■ the disagresment which 
induced him to leave Mr. Hudson as a very 
fortunate circumstance, since by this means 
be was led to deviate from the fameness and 
insipid'ity of his master, and to form a man- 
ner of his own. 

While iu this career, the first of his per- 
fbrtnarices which brought him into any con- 
siderable notice, .wns the portrait of Captain 
JIamilton,, father o^f the present Marquis of 
Ahercom, which he painted so early as in 
the year i-j^S.' When at a late period of 

. • Ii is nov in the posscssioh of the Marquis of- Aber- 
corn ; .aivl ihere is a portrait of die same gentleman with 
bis cLildreii around him, a small family-piece, painted- 
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SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. xi 

his Jifeh« «rtw this ;pfflru*it, he was .sue* 
prisifid tQ.fttid it sb rvtil done; and comfaring 
it with hi$ ht9t works, nvijh that raode&ty 
which always accompanies genius, iamented 
that in suQh a sews of yeai^ he should not 
have made 9 gr^atef progress ia bis art.' . - . 

Op Cittfistmap-dayi, i746» hi& father, a 
man highly, respected in his natiye-coMntyk 
died; and ;left our |yo(tng paioter to raise, a9 
he could, the fabrtck. «f his o\rn fortune. 
After spending a few n^ore years in the prac- 
tice of painting, partly in London'* and 
partly in Devonshire, where naany of his early 
essays yet leihain, he became acquainted whh 

by young Reynolds about tbc same time, in ibe Collec- 
tion of Lord Eliot, at Port Eliot in Cornwall. . 

* He made tbe same observation on viewing the pic- 
ture of a Boy reading, whichbe also {lainted in- ■746'^ an 
admirable piece; i^ltich was sqld by auction among oilier 
of his works in 17^6,10 Sir Henry EngleGcld, Bart, for 
thiity?five ^ipeas', ' . 

'." At this! p^md hb hved.m>3t. Manin'i Lane, . which 
was tbcii a favoiiriie.retidcDCC oi Artkts i nearly 9|>poJi(9 
lA'May'sBuildings'.' ■ 
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George, the third Lord Edgcumheand Captain 
(afterwards Lord) Keppel, by each of whom 
he was warmly patronised; and the latter 
being appointed to the command of a small 
squadron on the Mediterranean station, 
Mr. Reynolds embraced the opportunity 
which his kindness offered, and accompanied 
him thither, sailing from Plymouth, May 
J ith, 1749. In the course of their voyage 
(during which he had accommodations 
in the Captain's own ship,) they touched 
at Ljsbon^ Cadiz, Gibraltar, Algiers, 
and Minorca j and after spending about 
two months in Portmahon, the principal 
town of that island, in December he sailed 
to Leghorn, from which place he proceeded 
to Rome, 

■ ArftCrtg our author's loose papers, I have 
found some detached and unconnected 
thoughts, written occasionally Us hints for 
9 Discourse on a new and singular plah, 
which he appears, at a late period of his life. 
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SIR JC»HUA REYNOLDS. idii 

to have had it in contemplation to Compose 
and deliver to the Acadf my. and which ha 
seems to have intended as a history of his 
mind, so far as amcemed his art, and of 
his pr<^ress, studies, and practice ; toge- 
ther with a view of the advantages which 
he had enjoyed » and the disadvantages he 
had -laboured under, in the course that he 
had run: a scheme from %vhich, however 
liable it might be to the ridicule of Wits 
and ScoiFers, (a circumstance of which, he 
says, be was perfectly aware,) he c<»i- 
ceived the Students might derive some 
usef^l documents for the regulation of their 
own conduct and practice. It is much to 
be regretted that he did not live to com- 
pose such a Discourse j for, from the hand 
of so great and candid an Artist, it could 
not but have been highly curious and in- 
structive. One of these fragments relating 
to his feelings when he first went to Italy, 
every reader will, I am confident, be pleased 
with its insertion. 
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■ *' It has freqnertfly happened; (saj^ this 
great paJntet-) as I was infAmied by 'the 
feeep«r of the Vatican, that many of (hos6 
whom he had conducted throiigh the vari- 
ous apartments of that edifice) when about 
to be dismissed, haVe asked for the works of 
Raffaelle, and would not beficve that th^ 
had already passed through, the rooms wliere 
they are preserved; so little '"irfipr^saioh 
had those performances made on them*. 
ChiQ ©I" the first painters now in Prance 
once (old me, that this circumstance hap- 
pened to himself J though he ndw "looks ort 
Raffaelle with that veneration which he dei 
serves from all' painters and lovers of thS 
art. " I remember very welt my own disapi 
pointmenti when I first visited- the Vati- 
can ; but on confessing my feelings to a 
brother-student, of whose ingemiotisness I 
had a high opinion, he acknowledged' that 
the works of Raffaelle had the same effect 
on him, of rather that they did rick pro- 
duce the effect which he expected. ' This 
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was a great lielief to my mind i and tpk 
inquMng fdrtlvar of other students, I feiAt4 
that tfcose persons aaly who from n»raral 
imbecifeiy appeared' to . be incapable of 
ever relisiHrtg those divine performances, 
made pretensiotis tp instantaneous raptares oa 
first beholdmg them.— In justice to' n^selF; 
however. I must add,' that though dt&ap^ 
pointed 'and mortified xt not finding myaetf 
enraptured _wath the works of 'this gre«' 
master, I did not &>r a tnontcilt conOeivt 
or suppose that (he name of Raffaellg^ and! 
those :' admirable paitititigs in ^ part icttlai^ 
owed their: reputation to the jgmoraflceaiWL 
prejudice oC mankind j on the* contrlr^i 
my not relishing them as I was cQnsciout 
I ought: to have done, was one of th^ 
most humiliating circumst^iicesuhat -evet 
happened tome, I foiind myself in tht 
midst of wiork« executed upon principles 
with which I Was unacquainted : I felt mf 
ignorance, and etood'abashed. All the ini 
digested notiens of painting which I bad 
6 
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brought with me from England, where the 
art was in the lowest state it had ever 
been in, (it could not indeed be lower,) 
were to be totally done away, and eradi- 
cated from my mind. It Was necessary, as 
it is expressed on a very solemn occasion, 
that I should become as a little ^In'ld.-^'Sot- 
withstanding my disappotntmeftt, I pro- 
ceeded to copy soine of those exceUoM 
works. I viewed them a^in and again; I 
even afifected to feel their merit, and ttf 
admire them, more than^I really did. In 
a short time a new tasfe and new percep~ 
lions began to dawn upon me; and IwasL 
convinced that I had originally formed a 
false opinion of the perfection of art, and 
that this great painter was well entitled 4o 
the high rank which he holds in the esti- 
mation of the woi^d. The truth is, that if 
these works had really been what I ex- 
pected, they would have contained beauties 
superficial and alluring, but by no means 
such as would have entitled them to the 
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great reputation which they have so long 
and so justly obtained. 

" Having since that period frequently 
revolved this subject in my mind, I am 
now clearly of opinion, that a relish for 
the higher excellencies of art is an ac- 
quired taste, which no man ever possessed 
without long cultivation, and great labou* 
and attention. On such occasions as that 
which: I have mentioned, we are often 
ashamed of our apparent dulness j as if 
it were to be expected that our minds, 
like tinder, should instantly catch fire fronir 
■ the divine spark of RafFaelle's genius. I 
flatter myself that now it would be so, 
and that I have a just and lively percep- 
tion of his great powers : but let it be 
ri way 9 remembered, that the excellence of 
hts style is not on the, surface, but lies deep j 
ahd at the first view is seen but mistily. 
It is the iftorid style, which strikes at once, 
and captivates the eye for a time, without 
VOL. I. b 
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ever satisfying the judgement. Nor doe* 
painting in this respect differ from other 
arts. A just poetical taste^ and the acqui- 
sition of a nice discriminative musical ear, 
are equally the work of time. Even the 
eye, however perfect in itself, is often 
unable to distinguish between the brilli- 
ancy of two diamonds ; riiough the experi- 
enced jeweller will be amaZed at its blind- 
ness ; not considering that there was a time 
when he himself could not have been able 
to pronounce which of the two was the 
most perfect, and that his own power of 
discrimination was acquired by slow and 
' imperceptible degrees. 

*' The man of ,true genius, instead of, 
spending all his hours, as many artists do 
while they are at Rome, in measuring statues 
and copying pictures, soon begins to think 
for himself, and endeavours to do something 
like what he sees. — I consider general copy- 
ing (he adds) as a delusive kind of industiy : , 
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the student satisfies himself with the appear- 
ance of doing sbipething ; he falls into the 
dahgerotis habit of imitating Without selecting^ 
and of~l£ibouritlg without any determinate 
object : as it requires no effort of the iAind« 
he sleeps over his work, arid those powers of 
invention and disposition which ought par-^ 
ticularly to be called out and put in actiouf 
lie torpid, and lose their energy for want of 
exercise. How incapable of producing any 
thing of their own, those are, who have 
spent most of their time in making finished 
copies, is an observation well known to all ' 
who are conversant with our art." " We may 
be assured, therefore, that this great painter 
did not fall into tiie errrour here painted out j — 
did itot long continue, the practice of copying 
• the great works" which were at this period 



" This observation occtirs ncatjy in the same words ia 
the first Discourse. 

" Of the few copies which he made while !ie was at 
Home, two are now in the possession of tlie Earl of In- 
chiquin, who married his niece. Mist Palmer ; St. Mi- 

ba 
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within his reach ; \mt rather employed bis 
time in examining and fixing in his itiind 
their peculiar and characteristick excellencies. 
Instead of copying the touches of the great 
masters, he aspired to copy their conceptions. 
'* From contemplating the works of Titian, 
Correggio, &c. (says he in another of his 
fragments,) we derive this great advantage; 
we learn that certain niceties of ex[»esSion 
are capable of being executed, which other- 
wise we might consider as beyond the reach 
of art : this inspires us with some degree of 
' confidence, and we are thus incited to endea- 
vour at other excellencies in the same 
line.** 

Some account of his particular practice and 
habits of study, while he was in ftaly, is, t - 
know, much desired by several Artists of the 
present day ; but these I have no means of 



cbael, the Archangel, slaying the Dragon, after Guido ; 
and the School of Athens, from Ka^elle ; both masterly 
performances. 
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uivestigating. The method which he fol- 
lowed when he w^s at Venice, in order to 
ascertain the principles on which the great 
masters of colouring wrought, and to attain 
the true management of light and shade, he 
has himself particularly mentioned in a note 
on Du Fresnoy's Poem." 

While he was in Italy, he occasionally in- 
dulged himself in Caricatura, which was 
much in vogue at that time. Of pieces of this 
description, the only one which I have seen 
of his hand, is a large picture,'* containing 
about twenty figures, being all the English 
gentlemen of note who were then at Rome, 
This caricatura, however, was not like. the 
more modem productiorls in that style, being 
done with the consent of the gentlemen re- 
presented. It was a kind of picturesque 
travesty of Raffaelle's School of Athens. 

■> Vol.IILp. 147. 

'* Ift.tiie coltectionof Josephliemy, £sq<of &rafian 
io ibc county o.f Kildare, in Ireland. 
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After ah absence of near three yeSrs; he 
be^n to think of returning home; and a 
si ight circumstance which he used to mention* 
may serve to show, that however great may 
have been the delight which he derived from 
residence in a country that Rafi&elle and 
Michael ^ngelq had embellished by their 
genius ^nd their works, the prospect of re- ' 
visiting his nativp land was npt unple^sjng. 
When he was at Venice, in fompliment tp 
(he English gentlemen then residing there, 
the manager pf the opera one night ordered 
the band to play an English ballEidrtune. 
Happening to \)G th^ popular air which was 
played or sung in alipq^t fvery street, just 
^t the tiipeof their leaving Lpndpri, by sug- 
gesting to thpm thfit nnetropplis with 4II its 
conriexiqns and endearing circitmstanceSt it 
j.nmedi^tely hroyght tgars into our author's 
eyes, as well as into those of his countrymen 
who were prpsent, 

On his arrival in Lpndon in 1753/' hp 
Vgry soon ^tracted the pubJicH notice^' antj 
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not long afterwards the whole-length portrait 
which he painted of his friend and patron. 
Admiral Keppel, exhibited such powers, that 
he was not oqly universally acknowledged to 
be at'the head of his profession, but to be the 
greatest painter that England had seen since 
Vandyck. The whole interval between the 
time of Charles the First, and the conclusion 
of the reign of George the Second, though 
distinguished by the performarices of Lely, 
Riley, and Kneller, seemed to be annihilated; 
and the only question was, whether the new 
painter, or Vandyck, were the more excel- 
lent. For several years before the period 
we are now speaking of, the painters of por- 
traits contented themselves with exhibiting 
as correct a resemblance as they - could ; but 
seem not to have thought, or had not the 
power, of enlivening the canvas by giving a 

>i Oq his return from luly he hired a large house in 
Newport-street, now divided into two houses. Here he 
continued to dwell till the year 1761, when be removed 
to iicicettcr-Fieldai 
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kind of hiatorick air to their pictures. Mr, , 
Reynolds very soon saw how much anima- 
tion might be obtained by deviating from the 
|n'>ipid manner of his immediate predeces- 
sors ;" hence in many of his portraits, par- 
ticularly when combined in family -grqups, , 
we find much of the variety and spirit of a 
higher species of art. Instead of confining 
himself to mere likeness, in which howevCT 
he was eminently happy, he dived, as it 
were, into the minds, and habits, and man- 
ners, of those who sat to him;" and accord- 
ingly the majority of bis portraits are sq 



" Dah), Richardson, Jervas, Thoinhill, Hudson, 
SlaiigKier, &,c. 

" The various portraits of Mr. Garrick, thoicof Dr. 
Johnson, Dr. Robinson Archbishop of Armagh, Lord 

Camden, Dr Goldsmith, Mr. Burlce, Mr. Mason, Mr, 
Foote.Mr. Sterne, Mr. Fox, Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Cibbon, 
JDt. Matkham Archbishop of York, Lord Mansfield, Lord 
Thurlow, Lord Heathfield, the execrable Duke of Orleans, 
.Lord Richard Cavendish, Mr. Andrew Stewart, Mr. Pott, 
Mr- Boswell, Mr. Windham, and Mr. Choloiondeley, 
are eminent instances of the truth of this observation. 
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appropriated and cbaracteristick, that the 
many illustrbus- persons whom he has deli'- 
neated, will be almost as well known to 
posterity, as if they had seen and conversed 
with them. 

Very «oob after his return from Italy, his 
acquaintance with Dr. Johnson commenced; 
and their intimacy continued uninterrupted 
tothetinoe of Johnson's death. Happening 
to me^et with the. Life of Savage in Devon- 
shire, whichj, though published some years • 
before, was then new to him, he began to 
read it (as Mr. 3osweU has informed us) 
" while he was standing with his arm lean- 
ing against a chimney-piece. It seized his 
attention so strongly, that not being able to 
lay down the book till he had finished it, 
when he attempted to move, he found his 
a^m totally benumbed." '' Being then unac- 
quaioted v^ith the author, he must naturally 
have had a strong desire to see and converse 

'• Life of Dr. Samuel J«Hnsoii, i. 1^4. 
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-with that extraordinary man; and, as the 
same writer relates, he about this time was 
introduced to him. '* When Johns<»i lived 
in Castle-Street, Cavendish-Squarei he used 
frequently to visit two ladies who lived oppo- 
site to him J [Mr. Reynolds;]" MissCot- 
terells, daughters of Admiral Cotterell, 
Reynolds used also to visit there, and thus 
they met. Mr. Reynolds, as I have obser- 
ved above, had, from the first reading of his 
Life of Savage, conceived a very high admi- 
ration of Johnson's powers of writing. His 
conversation no less delighted him, and he 
cultivated his acquaintance with the laudable 
zeal of one who was ambitious of general 
improvement. Sir Joshua indeed was lucky 
enough at their very first meeting to make a 
remark, which was so much above the com- 
mon-place style of conversation, that John- 
son at once perceived that Reynolds had the 
habit of thinking for himself. The ladies 
were regretting the death of a friend, to 

'9 In Newport-street, 
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whom they owed great obligations; upon 
which Reynolds observed,—'* You have, 
however, the comfort of being relieved from 
the burden of gratitude." They were 
shocked a little at this alleviating suggestion, 
as too selfish ; but Johnson defended it in 
his clear and forcible manner, and was much 
pleased with xhtmind, the fair view of human 
nature, which it exhibited, like some of the 
Reflections of Rocbefoucault. The consco 
quence was, that he went home with Reyf 
polds, and supped with him, 

" Sir Joshua told me a pleasant charac* 
teristlcal anecdote of Johnson, about the 
time of their first acc^uaintance. When they 
were one evening together at the Miss Cot- 
terells," the then Duchess of Argyle and 
another lady of high rank, came in. John- 
spn, thinking that the Miss Cotterells were 
too much engrossed by them, and that he and 
his friend were neglected, as low company 
pf ivhoip they were some what ashamed. 
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grew atjgryi and resolving to shock their 
supposed pride, by making their great visi- 
tors imagine they were low indeed, he ad- 
dressed himself in a loud tone to Mr. Rey- 
nolds, saying, ' How much do ydu think 
you and I could get in a week, if we were 
. to work as hard as we could?' as if they had 
been common mechanicks," " 

How much he profited by his acquaintance 
with this excellent and extraordinary man, 
he intended to have particularly mentioned 
in the Discourse which, as I have already 
observed, he had it in contemplation to . 
compose. " I remember, (says he,) Mr. 
Burke, speaking of the Essays of Sir Francis 
Bacon, said, he thought them the best of his 
works. Dr. Johnson was of opinion, ' that 

*9 Life of Johnson, i. 817.^ Johnson, however con - 
tiuued to live in intimacy with these ladies, whom he 
frequently mentions in his letters to Bareni, In that 
dated Dec. 11, 1762, he says, " Miss Coticrell is still 
with Mrs. Porter : Miss Charlotte is married Is Dean 
l«wis, and has three children." ibid. p. 341. The elder 
of these ladies visited him not long before his death. 
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ihejr excelknce and their value conaisted in 
tteir^ the obsCTvations of a strong mind ope- 
rating' upon life; and in consequence you 
find diere what you seldom find in other 
books/ — It is this kind of excellence which 
gives a value to the performances of artists 
also. It is the thoughts expressed in the 
wcH-ks of Michael Angelo, Correggio, Raf- 
faelle, f^rmegiano, and perhaps some of 
the old Gothick masters^ and not the invent 
tions of Pietftt da Cortona, Carlo Maratti, 
Luca Gicmlano, and others that I might 
mention, which we seek after with avidity. 
From the former we learn to think originally; 
May I presume to introduce myself on this' 
occasifuv, ajid even to mention as an instance 
of the ttuth of what I have remarked, the 
veiy Diccourses which I have had the ho- 
nour of delivering from this place. What- 
ever merit they have, must be imputed, in a 
great measure, to the education which I may 
be said to have had under Dr. Johnson, t 
donotm^an to say, though it certainly wouI<J 
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be to the credit of thtise Discourses, if f 
could say it with truth, that he contributed 
even a single sentiment to them ; but he qua- 
lified my mind to think justly. No man 
had, like him, the faculty of teaching in-* 
ferior minds the art of thinking. Perhaps 
other men might have equal knowledge] 
but few were so communicative.. His great 
.pleasure was to talk to those who looked up 
to him. It was here he exhibited his won- 
derful powers. In mixed company, and 
frequently . in company that ought to have 
looked up to him, many, thinking they had 
a character for learning to support, consi- 
dered it as beneath them to enlist in the train 
of his auditors ; and to such persons he 
certainly did not appear to advantage, being 
often impetuous and overbearing. Thb de- 
sire of shining in conversation was in him 
indeed a predominant passicHi; and if it must 
be attributed to vanity, let it at the same 
time be recollected, that it produced that lo- 
quaciousness from which his more intimate 
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friends derived considerable advantage. The 
observations which he made on poetry, on 
life, and on every thing about us, I applied 
to our art; with what success others must 
judge. Perhaps an artist in his studies 
should pursue the same conduct; and in- 
stead of patching up a particular work <hi 
the narrow plan of imitation, rather en- -^ 
. deavour to acquire the art and power of 
thinking. On this subject I have often 
spoken ; but it cannot be too often repeated, 
that the general power of composition may 
be acquired; and when acquired, the artist 
may then lawfully, take hints from his pre- 
decessors. In, reality indeed it appears to 
me, that a man must begin by the study of 
others. Thus Bacon became a great thinker 
by first entering into and making himself 
master of the thoughts of other men." 

In consequence of his connexion with ' 
Dr. Johnson, he in 1759 furnished that 
writer with three Essays on the subject of 
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painting, which appeared in the Idler, and 
were, I believe, our author's first Hterary 
performance. 

But though he derived great advantage 
and instruction from this very distinguished 
writer, with whom he hved in uninter- 
rupted intimacy for thirty years, Johnson 
was not his original preceptor in the art of 
Ainking ; as has been suggested tb me by 
our common friend, the late ever-tD-be-Ia- 
mented Mr. Burke j, whose death, which 
happened a few months after the first 
edition of these works, would at any time 
have been a grievous loss to his country, but 
at the present distressful and momentous 
period is an irreparable calamity to the whole 
eivilized world. — ** I find," (said this sa- 
gacious and profound observer, whose ap- 
probation and whose remarks are so inter- 
woven, that i cannot avail myself of the 
latter without the former,) , •* I find but 
one thing material w-hich you have omitted 
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in the life of our inestimable friend. Yoa 
state very properly how much he owed (© 
die writings ^nd c<»iversation of Johnson; 
and nothing shows more the greatness of 3^ 
Joshua's parts, then his taking advantage d( 
both, and malung some application of them 
to his profession, when Johnson neither un- 
derstood, nor desired to understand, snf 
-^ thing c^ painting, and had no distinct idea 
of its nomenclature, even m those parts 
which had got mo^ into use in cottmion 
life. But though Johnson had done much 
to enlarge and strengthen his habit of think- 
ing, ^r Jo^ua did not owe his first nidi- 
mratts of speculation to him. He has al- 
ways told me, that he owed his £rst dispo- 
sition to generalize, and to view things in 
the abstract; to old Mr. Mudge, Preben- 
dary of Exeter, and brother to the celebrated 
mechanick of that name. I have myself 
seen Mr. Mudge the clergyman, at Sir Jos- 
hua's house. He was a learned and vene- 
vot* I. c 
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Table old man; aiid ^s I thought » very much 
.conversant, in the PJatcviic Philosophy, and 
very fbnd^f that method of philosophizing. 
He had been originally a dissenting miaister j 
a description which at that time br^d very 
considerable, men, both atnobg those who 
adhered to it, and those who left it. He 
bad entirely cui^d himself of the unpleasant 
narrowness , which in the early part of his 
iife had dtstiijiguished those gaitlemen, and 
was perfectly free from, the ten tiines.more 
dangerous enlargement which hits b^n since 
ihen their general characteristick. Sir Jos^- 
hua Reynojds had always a great love for 
the whole . of that family, and took a great 
interest in whatever related to them. . His 
acquaintance with the Mudges ought to be 
reckoned among the eaa:liest of his literary 
connections.; It was from, him that I first 
got a view of the few jhat have been pub- ' 
lished oi Mr. Madge's Sermons i and on 
conversing afterwards with Mr. Mvidge,. I 
found great traces of Sir Joshua Reynold* in 
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him, and. if I may say so, mnch ^tbc man- 
ner ef the master. " " 



** Letter from the Right Hon, Edmund Burke to the 
Editor, date(lB&th, Maj- 4; 1797. 

Our author's early friend and instructor died 
April 3, 1769; and hiil tneiholy was honoored by th^ 
following characteristick encomium, written by Dn 
Johnson, and inserted May 5, (under the article of 
Deaths,) intheLoNObH Chronicle; 

" The RevCTend Mr. ZachariiA) Mudgb,' Prebendary 
of Exeter, and Vicar of St. Andrew's in Plymouth ; i 
man equally eminent for hii virtues and abilities, and at 
once beloved as a companion^ and rbverenctd ai a pastor. 
He bad that general curiosity to Which no kind of know- 
ledge is indtfTerent or st>perlluoui, and that general be- 
nevolence by which no order of men is hated or despised: 

•' His principles hoth of thought and action were great 
and comprehenlive; By a solicitous exatnination of ob- 
jections, and judicious comparison of opposite Argu- 
ments, he attaiiied what enquiry never gives but to in- 
dustry and perspicuity, a firm and unshaken settlfcihent of 
convictioti. But his firmness was without alpfetity ; for, 
kndwiiig with how much difficulty truth was sometimes 
foitnd, he did not wonder that many missed It. 

" The general course of his life was determined by 
hit profession : he studied the iacred voliithes in the ori- 
iginal laftgnagesj with what diligence and tuccess, his 
Notes upon the Psabns give soFBclent evidence. Ht 
i ■ ■■ . 
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To mark the gradual progress of our illiis* 

trious painter's reputation from year to year, is 

' not the object of the present memoir j but the 

once endeavoured to add the knowledge of Arabick to 
that of Hebrew ; but finding his thoughts too much di> 
verted from other studiei, after some time deaitted from 
hti purpose. 

" His discharge of parochial duties was excn^Iary. 
How his sermons were composed, may be learned from 
the excellent volume which he has given to the publick; 
but bow they were delivered, can be known only to those 
that heard them; for as he speared in the pulpit, word* 
will not easily describe him. His delivery, though un- 
constrained, was not negligent, and though forcible, was 
not turbulent; disdaining anxious nicay of emphasist 
and laboured artifice of action, it captivated the hearer by 
its natural dignity, it roused the sluggish and fixed the 
volatile, and detained the mind upon the^ubject, without 
directing it to the speaker 

" The grandeur and solemnity of the preacher did not 
intrude upon his general behaviour ; at the table of hts 
friends he was a companion communicative and atten* 
live, of unaffeaed manners* of manly cheerfulness, wil- 
ling to please, and easy to be pleased. His acquaitttancc 
wu uniyersatiy solicited, and his presence obstructed oo 
enjoyment which religion did not forbid. Thoagfa stu- 
dious, he was popular ; though infiexiblc, he was caodidj 
and thoi^b met^hysicat, yet orthodox." 

Mr. Miidge's Sermons, which have been so highly and 
justly praised, werepubli^ed in one volume, in 1739* 
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era of the establishment of that Academy whicti 
gave rise to the following Ducouk^e^, 
fwrninga memprable epoch in the history of 
the Arts, may ju&tly claim particular potior. 

The pamters of great Britain from about 
the year 1750,'* with a view of promoting 
their art by painting from living models, as- 
sociated together in a kind of Academy in 
St. Martin's Lane, which they sypported by 
annual subscription. Their effiirts, however, 
were not very successful till ten ye»rs after- 
wards ;** when, in imftation of foreign 

*> Thefirst effort towards an Institutioii of thii kind in 
tbe pietent century, waf nude in 1794, when Sir Jaroci 
Thonthill opened an Academy for Drawing at hts house 
in Covent-garden. He had before proposed to Lord 
Halifax to obtain the foundation of a Royal Academy, to 
be built at the upper end of the Mews, with apanments 
for the Professors, &c. See Walpole's Ankcdotzs os 
Painting, iv. 45. 

»« Their first Exhibition was in the year 1760. " Th« 
Artists (says Dr. Johnson in a tetter to Joseph Baretti, 
dated I^ndon, June 10, 1761,) have institiUed a yearly 
Exhibition of pictures and statues, io imitation, as I am 
told, of Foreign Academies. This year was the second 
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Academies, they formed a scheme of an an- 
nual exhibition of their works, which, it 
was -supposed, would be a probable means 
of attracting the publick attention. !n this 
speculation they were not disappointed; and 
having thus secured a firmer footing, they 
afterwards (Jan. 26, 1765,') obtained a royal 
charter of incorporation. '' Not long after 
their 'incorporation, however, the Artists 
who were not incorporated, conceiving some 
jealousy against this body, resolved no longer 
to submit to their fegulations, and to under- 
take an Exhibition of their own: which was 
continued ^for a few years with no great suc- 
cess, To compose these jarring interests, 

Exhibition. They please themselves much with th^ mul- 
titude of specutors, and imagiile that the English SchooJ 
>vill rise in. fepuutiod," Bflswell's Uf? of Johnson, 
1.328. 

, ?* The principle artists from whom this scheipeorir 
ginated, were Mr. Moser, Mr. Wilson, Mr. Penny, M^. 
Haymvi. Mr. West, Mr, Sandhy, Mr. Stubbs, and Mr, 
(j(fterwards Sir William) Chambers; whose ready access to 
]]is Majesty, in cpnuequence of his ofTtcial sttuatiop, factT . 
{itatcd and gave efficacy to his exertions, 
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and to give permanent dignity to a new esta-. 
blishment, his Majesty, in Dec. 1768^^. was 
pleasefd to institute a Royal Academy d£ 
Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture, com- 
posed of " the ablest and most respectable 



*" An Academy had been constituted under tlie royal 
patronage in 1767; but the plaa wai inore-ct>nfiaed, aad 
the Institution was. supported by anAnnual Subscription. 
The new Royal Esiablishment instituted in i/fiS; which 
still subsistJI was to be sujppoi^ted by'thje-prodilce oi an 
annual Exhibition ; and the deficiepcy (if ^nj^)-waE to'be 
supplied out of his Majesty's privy purse. For a few 
years the infant institution required "the" aid of- hty Ma- 
jesty's bounty ; who, at' various times, w» plcfl^cfd tp ad* 
Vance for its support^above ^ool. The Exhibicions, 
however, becoming annually more profitable, in a short 
time were more thari adequate to support the establish* 
meat; ia consequeace of which the Academy have now 
a considerable property in the Stocks, part of which they 
have lately appropriated to create a fund for decayed 
artists. — From 1779 to 1780 the Exhibitions produced, 
at an average, about i^ool., annually; from 1780 to 
179$, about a^ool. The receipts in 1780, when the 
Academy exhibited their works for the first time at 
Somerset-place, amounted to more than 3000I. and those 
0/ 1796 exceeded the sum produced by the Exhibitiori 
pf 178©; being the year of the greatest receipt frojn the 
^rst inititutioD of the Academy. 

- a . 
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Artists resident )n Great Britain i*'*''4ad Mr. 
Re)moIds, holdmg uitquesdonably the first 
rank in hi* ^of^skxi, was nominated theix 
Presidest. Socmt afterwards he received the 
honour .of koigluhoodi 

It was no part of the prescribed duty 
of- his office to read lectures to the Aca- 
demy i but our author voluntarily imposed 
this task upon himself, for the reasons 
which he has assigned in his fifteenth Dis- 
course: " If prizes were to be given, it ap- 
peared not only proper, but almost indispen- 
sably necessary, that something should be 
(aid by the President on the delivery of those 
prizes; and the President for his own credit 

*' The two principal objects of this Institution, u 
•tatcd by the Artists in a Petition to his Majesty, No- 
vember a 8, 1768, were, 1." the establishment of a well- 
regulated School or Academy of Design, for the use 
of Students in the Arts; and a. an Annual Exhibitiom 
open to all Artists of distinguished merit, where they might 
offer their performances to publick inspection, and acquire 
that degree of reputation and encouragement which ihey 
■hould be deemed to deserve." 
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would wish to say something more than mete 
words of compliment 1 which, by being 
frequently repeated, would soon become 
6at and uninteresting, and by being uttered 
to many, would at last become a distinction 
to none : I thought, therefore, if I were to 
preface this complimrait with some instruc- 
tive observations on the art, when we 
crowned merit in the artists whom we re- 
warded, I might do something to aiiimate 
and guide them in their future attempts.** 
Such was the laudable motive which pio- 
duced the fifteen Discvurses, pronounced 
by our autluMr between the ad of Jan. 1769, 
and the 10th of Dec, 17901'' a work which 

*' In the 6rst year the President delivered two Dii- 
conrtet ; in the three years following a Ducourie annual- 
ly; aftervrardi, only every second year, with the excep- 
tion of that spoken on the removal of tbe Royal Acade> 
my to Somerset-Place. 

Previous to the publication of the firit edition of these 
works, a wandering romour had reached me, that the 
Oiscounes delivered by our author were not wjritten by 
himself, but by his friend Dr. Johnion. This notion 
aj^caring to me loo ridicnloui and dbsurd to ^ ^vely 
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contains &ucha body of just cnticimi on an 
extremely difficult subject, closed ia' such 



confuted, 1 took oo notice of iti leaving those w&o 
were weakenough to give credit to luch an opinijijni to 
reconcile it with the account given by our author himself 
in a former page, in which, while he acknowledges hoW 
mu(k he had profited hy the coifVeraation andinttruction 
of that extraordinary man', who " had quajified his mind 
- lo thintc' juitly^" ha at the same time informs us, that - 
Johnson had ndt contributed even a single senliment to, 
his Discourses. - ; - ' . 

A new hypothesis, however, has been lately suggested: 
and among many other statements concerning riie Tate 
Mr. ?iur](e» .which I 'know to be 1 emiBeaw, we, have 
been con5de.ntly told that thoy vfcrc written by thftt 
gentleman. ' 

The readers of poetry are not to learn, that a similar 
lale hu been told of some of our celebrated English poets. 
According to some, Deriham did not write his admired 
Cooper'^ Hill ; and with a certain species of criticks, 
eur great moral poet tells us, - 

" most authors steal their worts, or buy j 

" Garth did not write his own Dispensary. 
Such insinuations, however agreeable to the envious and 
nalignant, who may give them a temporary currency, can 
have but little we^^ht with tbe judjctoiis and ingenuous 
part of maq^iod, and therefore, in general merit only 
silent contempt. But that Mr. Burke was the author of 
alt (uch paits ff tbcse Discourses oi 1/0 net releie topmnti^ 
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perspicuous, elegant, and nervous language; 
that it is UQ exaggerated panc^rick tcxasseit, 

pad tcu^ture, (what thete are, the discqverer of this pre* 
tended secret has not infomied us,) has laicly been so 
peremptorily assflited, and to particular aa appeal ha* . 
been made on this occasion (o their editor, that I thiak it 
ray duty to refute this injurious calumny, lest posterity 
should be deceived and misled by the minuieoeis of unp 
contradicted misrepresentation, delivered to the world 
with all the confidence of truth, Fortunately I am 
able to give a more decisive testimony on this subjectt 
than could reasonably be expected, from any one maa 
coocemiog the writings of another. 

To the question then, whether I have not found 
wuoog my late friend's papers several of his Discouraet 
in the h^ndivfiting of "Mtf, Burke, or of some other 
nmamed^nont I answer, that I never saw any one of hig 
JDiscourtes in the handwriting of that illustrious si^tesmai^ 
or of any oihcr person wbatsoever, except Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds; aodsecendly I say, that lamas firmly P^^^*^^'^^ 
the wbolebody of these admirable worlds was composed by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, as I tun cenain that at tliis moment 
} am employing my pen in vindication of his fame. I d(» 
not mean to asserf, that be did not avail himself ot the 
judgment of his critical (rieods, t^ render them as perfetrt 
w he' coulii ; or that he w^s aboye receiving from ihem 
that species of literpry assitunce which every i:andid lite, 
nryman is willing to receive, and which even that tran-. 
scendent genius, Mr. Burke, in some instances did not 
4'*f^<)*<}^"pt- -Qf ^he early Discourses therefpfe J 
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ihit it Will last ss lo^ as the English toogue, 
tnd coatribute no less than the producttQn? 

have no doubt that some were snbmitled to Dr. JcAbioii, 
and some to Mr. Burke, for their exunination and revi> 
lion ; and probably each of thoie persons suggested to 
ihdr author some minute verbal improvetncnts. Four 
of the latter Discourses, in bis own faandwriting, and 
yarm from the brain, the author did me the hoiKMir to 
submit to my perusal ; and with great freedom I suggested 
to him some verbal alterations, and some new arrange- 
ments, in each of them, which he very readily adopted. 
Of one I well remember he gave mc the general outline 
in conversation, as we returned together from an excur- 
sion to the country, and before it was yet committed to 
paper. He soon afterwards composed that Discoitfte 
conformably to the plan which he had crayoned out, and 
sent it to me for such remarks on the language of it at 
should occur to me. When he wrote his last Discourse, 
I was not in London ; and that Discourse, I know, was 
submitted to the critical examination of another friend ; 
and that friend was not Mr. Burke. Such was the mighty 
aid that our author received from these whom he honoured 
With his confidence and esteem ! 

The reader has before him the leUtmony of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds himself, as far as this calumny relates to Di;. 
-Johnson ; he has the decisive testimony of Mr. Burke, 
t)oth in the passage already quoted and in a further ex- 
traa from one of bis letters to the editor, which will be 
found in a subsequent page ; and, if such high authorities 
. ran admit of any additional confirmation, be has(wbat> 
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of ba pencil to rendo: his name immortal/* 

ever it majr be worth) the testimony of the editor also. 
Let this plain ule, therefore, forever seal up the lips of 
those who have presumed most unjustly to sully and de. 
preciue At literary reputation of a imn, who is idumvrv 
ledged by the unanimous voice of his contemporaries to 
have been a signal ornament of the age in which be lived ; 
who was rtot less profound in the theory, than excellnik 
in the practice, of his art ; and whose admirable ; Works. 
of each kind, will transmit his name' with unfading lustre 
to the latest posterity. 

»9 fiome years after the publication of the first seven ot 
the Discourses, the Author had the honour to rcctfifl! 
from the late Empress of Russia, b gold box with a 
iasjo relievo of her Imperial Majesty in the Hd, set round- 
with diamonds ; accompanied with a note wtthin, written 
WUh her own hand, containing these words : " Pour U 
Ckevaiier Rfynolds, en temoignage du contenlmevi qiuj'ai res- 
sentie a la Uciurt de ses excelUns Discours sur la pdtilureJ' 
Before he received this mark of her Imperial Majesty's 
favour, he had been commissioned to paint an Histprif al 
Picture for her, on any subject that he thought fit. Th^ 
subject which he chose was. The Infant Hercules strang- 
ling the Serpents. For this picture, which is now at St. 
i^ertba^h, his Executors receiyed iron her Isi^nal 
MljeMy, ^fteentondrcd gniaeu. 

The first seven of the Discourses have been tianilated 
into French, and I believe into lulian ; and doubtless a 
completetruisiatiotiof all our author'^ works, in each of 
-Atose languages, will soon appear. 
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To the fame of the Academy the Frefiid^tt 
from its first institution contributed not a lit-^ 
tie, by exhibiting' every year A considerable 
number of his admirable performances;'* and 
he so highly respected Mr. Moser, to whose 
unwearied endeavours he conceived this ex- 
cellent Institution in a great degree owed its 
establishment, that on his death in 1783, he 
honoured his memory by a publick testimo* 
nial, which probably appeared In some news-> 
^per of. the day, and so well deserves a 
more permanent repository, that I shall give it 
a place below." 

>° Between i7E9an(I 1790, inclusive, he exhibited at 
the Royal Academy, two hundred and forty-four pic- 
tures ; at the Exhibitions previous to the instituiiori of the 
Academy, between 1760 and 1768, twenty-five. Toul 
a6§. In the whole of this period, the year 1767 was the 
only one iti which he exhibited nothing. 

1' I know not where this eulc^ originally appeared) 
, probablyt however, it was {uiblished in some of the 
daily papers. It is now pii&ted from * copy in our Mtbor'i 
.handwriting: * . . 

",Jan.a4. 1783. , 
" Yesterday died at his apartmeiits jn Somenet-PIaFBu 
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What were the methods by which this 

^eat painter attained to such Coasumuute 

George Michael Moser, Keeper of the Royal Academy ; 
aged seventy- eight years. He was a native ofSwitzerfand, 
but came to England very young, to follow the profession 
of a Chaser in gold, in which art he has been always con- 
sidered a//hoIding the first rank. But his skill was not con- 
fined to this alone; he possessed a universal knowledge 
in allthe branches' of painting and sculpture, which per- 
lectty qualified him for the place that he held inihe Aca- 
demy, the-business of which principally consists in super- 
intending and inslriictlng the Students, who draw or 
niodel from the antique figures. 

" His private character deserves a more arciple testi- 
mony than this transient memorial. Few have passed a 
, more inoffensive or perhaps a more happy life ; if happi- 
*ness or the enjoyment of life consists in having the mind 
always occupied, always intent upon some useful art, by 
which fame and distinction may be acquired. Mr. Mo- 
Ser's whole attention was absorbed either in the practice, 
or something that related to the advancement, of art. 
He may truly be said in every sense to have been the 
FATHERS of the present race of Artists; for long before the 
Royal Academy was established, he presided over the 
little Societies whfch met first in Salisbury-Court, and 
afterwards in St. Martin's Lane, where they drew from 
living models. Perhaps nothing that canbe said, will 
more strongly imply his amiable disposition, than that all 
the different Societies with which he has been connected, 
have always turned their eyes upon him for their Treasnrer 
and chief Manager ; when perhaps they would not have 
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excellence in his professioa, if is now, I 

fear, too Ute to inquire; yet, as I find 

conteotcdly submitted to any other authority. His early 
•ociecy was composed of men whose Dames are 'vvelt 
known in the world ; tuch as Hogarth, Rysbrach, Rou- 
biliac. Wills. Ellis, Vanderbank, &c. 

"Though he had outlived all the companions of his- 
youth, he might to the last have boasted of a succession 
equally numerous ; for all that knew him, were his 
friends. 

" When he was appointed Keeper of the Royal Aca- 
demy, his conduct was exemplary, and worthy to be 
imitated by whoever shall succeed him in that office. As 
be loved the employment of teaching, be could not fail of 
disch^ging that duty with diligence. By the propriety 
of his conduct he united the love and respect of the Stu- • 
dMits : he kept order in the Academy, and made himself 
respected, without the austerity or importance of ofGce ; 
all noiie and tumult immediately ceased on his appear- 
ance ; at the same time there was nothing forbidding in 
bis manner, which might restrain the pi^ils from freely 
applying to him for advice or assistance. 

" All this excellence had a firm foundation t- he was a 
manof sincere and ardent piety, and has left an illustrious 
example of the exactness with which the subordinate 
duties maybe expected to he discharged by him, whose 
first care is to please God. 

" He has left one daughter behind him, who has dis< 
tinguished herself by the admirable manner ia which she 
paints and composes Pieces of Flowers, of which many 
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among his papers a few slight hints upon 
this subject, in which he speaks of his merits 
and defects with that candour which strongly 
marked his character* though they are only 
detached thoughts, and did not receive his 
final revision and correction, I am unwilling 
to suppress them : 

*' Not having, the advantage of an early 
academical cducatimi, I never had the faci- 
lity of' drawing the naked figure, which an 
artist ought to have. It appeared to me too 
late, when I went to Italy and began to fe^ 
my own deficiencies, to endeavour to acquire 
that readiness of invention which I observed 
others to possess. I consoled myself, how- 
ever, by remarking that these ready inventors, 
are extremely apt to acquiescein imperfection; 
and that if I had not their facility, I should 

■amples have 1>«en seen in the Exhibitions. She has had 
the honour of beii^ much employed in this way by th«r 
Majeuies, and for her extraordinary merit has been re> 
.ceived into the Royal Academy." 
VOL. I. d 
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for this very reason be more likely to avoid 
the defect which too often accompanies it; 
a trite and common-place mode of invention. 
How dilHcuk it is for the artist who pos- 
sesses this facility, to guard against careless- 
ness and common-place invention, k- Well 
known, and in a kindred art Metastasio is an 
eminent instance; who always complained 
of the great difficulty he fou^' in attaining 
v/correctness, inconsequence of*- having beeft 
in his youth ^n Improwisatore. — Having 
this defect constantly in my mind^ I never 
was contented with, common-place attitudes'' 
or inventions of any kind.---' 

'? OiM" great anist'a excclltnce in this respect has been 
highly extoUed by the 1^« LQr<J Orfqrd : 

" How pointing has refcijidlta' froni its embers, ' (safs 
that lively and ingqniptu jr^it^,;.' t^ Wqir^^-fi^ vmvf 
living artists demonstrate. The prints after the works of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds have spread his fame to Italy, 
.■vthere they have not' at pr«ieni []i;^]-a sif^Ie^p^mWt 
tbat CM1 pretQiuL'to rival ^ali|imagb»ch« t»Fei«iK '|}»ii iHik 
ATTiTUD£s'a£ bk poRrntB are-as vanouii is these of .tHS- 
tory. In what age were patetdil dps pair aad-tliehOT- 
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" I considered mySelf as playing a great 
game, and, instead of beginning to save 
tiumeyy 1 laid it oiit faster than I got it, in 
purchasing the best examples of art that 
tould be procured ; fctf I even borrowed 
tnoriey for this purpose. The possessing 
pdrtraits by Titian, Vandyck, Rembrandt, 
£cct I considered as thd best kind of wealth; 
j.^By studying carefully the works of great 
masfer^i this advantage is obtained ; we 
find thftf certain nUr^ies of expression are 
[Capable of being executed, which otherwise 
\ve might suppose beyond the reach of arti 
This gives us a confidence in ourselves; and 
we are thtis;incited to endeavour at not only 
jthesame happiness of execution, but also at 

roti^ oE Jc^ ftroildunceil wiih more expressive accents . 
ihaa in his picture of Count Ugolino? When was infan. 
line lovelinessi or embryo- passions, touched with sweeter 
truth, than in his portrait* ot Milt Priee and the b^ 
.Jupiwr?" — " The exuberance of, his inventions {the 
same writer observes, in a note,) wilt be the grammar ol 
futurtf pidAters ef portraits." AriECDOTES of PAiNTlNtf, 
Ac. «1. rr. Advertisement. 

d a 
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Other congenial excellencies. Study indeed 
c<nisists in learning to see nature, and may 
v.-^ called the art of using other men's minds. 
By this kind of contemplation and exercise 
We are taught to think in their way, and 
sometimes to attain their excellence. Thus, 
for instance, if I had never seen any of the 
works of Correggio, I should never perhaps 
have remarked in nature the expression 
which I find in one of his pieces • or if I had 
remarked it, I might have thought it too 
difficult or perhaps impossible to be executed. 

*' My success, and continual improvement 
in my art, (if I may be allowed that expres- 
sion,) may be ascribed in a good measure to 
a principle which I will boldly recommend 
- to imitation; I mean a principle of honestyi 
which, in this as in all other instances, is, 
according to the vulgar proverb, certainly 
the best policy : I always endeavoured to 
do my best. Great or vulgar, good subjects 
or bad, all had nature ; by the exact repre- 
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sensation of which, or even by the endeavour 
to give such a representation, the paints 
cannot but improve in his art, 

" My principal labour was employed on 
the whole together; " and I was never weaiy 
of changing, and trying different modes and 
difierent efifects. I had always some scheme 

*' This also, if I recollect right, is said tohavebecnthe 
principal object of Correggio ; and, however toilsome, 
is in various places strongly recommended by our author. 
" A steady attention to the general' effect, (as he has ob- 
served in bis fourteenth Discourse,) takes up more time,' 
and is muth mori laborious to the mind, than any mode 
of high finishing, or smoothness, without such attention." 

Again in the eleventh Discourse: 

*' There is nothing in our art which enforces suchcon* 
tinued exertion and circumspection, as an attention to the 
general effect of the whole. It requires much study and 
much practice; it requires the painter's entire mind; 
whereas the parts may be finishing by nice touches, 
while his mind is engaged on other matters : he may evea 
hear a play or a novel read, without much disturbance. 
The Artist who fiatters his own indolence, will coniinu- 
ally find himself evading this active exertion, and applying 
his thoughts to the ease and laziness of highly finishing 
the parts ; producing at last what Cowley calls—" labo- 
rious eflects of idleness." 
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in my mind, and a pejpetual desire to ad- 
vance. By constantly endeavouring to dp 
my best, I a€quired a powei* of doing that 
with spontaneous facility, which at first was 
.the effort of my lyholc mind; and my 
yeward was threefold; the satisfaction result- 
ing from acting on this just principle, im- 
provement in my art, and the p^siue derived 
from a constant pursuit after excellence. 

*' I was always willing to believe that 
niy uncertainty of proceeding in my works, 
that is, my nevej :being sure of my hand, 
and my frequent alterations, arose from a, 
refined taste, which could not acquiesce in 
any thing short of a high degree of excelfenee. 
I had not an opportunity of being early 
initiated in the principles of colouring: no 
•man indeed could teach me. If I have 
never been settled with respect to colouring, 
let it at the same time be remembered, that 
my unsteadiness in this respect proceeded 
from an inordinate desire to possess every 
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hind of excellence that I saw in the works 
of others; without considering that there is 
in colouring, as in style, excellencies which 
tid incompatible with each other : how- 
ever, this pursuit, or indeed any similar 
pursuit, prevents the artist from being tired 
of his art. — We all know how often those 
masters who sought after colduring, changed 
their manner ; Whilst others, merely from not 
seeing various irtades, acquiesced all their 
lives in that with which they set out. On 
the contrary, I tried every effect of colour, 
and by leaving out every colour in its tuin, 
showed every colour that I could do without 
it. As I alternately left out every colour, I 
tried every new colourj and often, as is well 
known, failed. The former practice, I am 
- aware, may be compared by those whose 
first object is ridicule, to that of the poet 
mentioned in the Spectator, who in a poem 
of twenty-four books contrived in each 
book to leave out a letter. But I was influ- 
enced by no such idle or foolish affccta* 
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tion. My fickleness in the mode of colouring 

arose from an eager desire to attam the highest 

excellence." This is the only merit I can 

assume to myself from my conduct in that 

respect.** 



" Our author was so anxious to discover the method 
iwed by the Vcn^ian Painters, that he destroyed some 
valuableancient pictures by rubbing out the various layers 
of colour, in order to investigate and ascertain it. 

Shortly befoi'e the first edition of these worhs was pub- 
lished, some hopes were entertained that the process 
employed by the great colourists of former times had been 
preserved; and I was furnished by an eminent artist 
with an account of the manner in which it had been 
discovered. Among the manuscript papers of Captain 
Morley, who had travelled into Italy in the beginning of 
the last century, was found one supposed to contaitt 
the process of colouring used by Titian, the fiassans, and 
other masters of the Venetian School ; which appeared to 
several of our principal artists and connoisseurs so likely 
to be genuine, that they gave the possessor of these papers 
a valuable consideration for the secret that they con- 
tained, which was communicated to them under an obliga- 
tion not to divulge it. As far however as it has hitherto 
been tri^d, this process has noti I conceive, answered the 
expectations that werepreviously entertained concerningit. 

After the gross and unparalleled imposition practised 
on the publick in the year 1795, by means of forged 
>Ianuscript^ under the name of Shaksp£AR£, {the fabri-> 
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Thus ingenuously and modestly has this 

great painter spoken of himself in the few 

cation o( wbicb, though detected, found a pnny, but per- 
fectly homogeneous, champion, whose mortified vanity 
prompted him to abet and countenance that silly fiction, 
byconfidrait and groundless assertions, iaUe quotations, 
and arguments still more flimsy and absurd than the im- 
posture itself,) after such a deception, it was not at all 
aurprising that the cautious inquirer should have been slow 
in giving credit to any new discovery of antient manuscripts: 
but the cases were extremely difierent; for whether 
llie process of colouring said to be discovered was the 
genuine method of the Venetian School, or at least one 
similar in iu effects, was a matter oE experiment, and 
easily ascertained. Some experiments, have accordingly 
been made, and it seems, with no great success. How- 
ever ancient therefore these documents may be, they 
hitherto appear to be of little value. 

It is highly probable that the great colourlsts of fprmer 
times used certain methods in mixing and laying on 
their colours, which they did not communicate to others 
or at least did nU set down in writing ; their scholars con- 
tenting themselves with adopting as much of the practice 
of their masters as inspection and close observation wou!.d 
give them ; and that by being thus confined to oral tradi> 
tion, the hiode which they followed, has been lost. Our 
great printer, however, had undoubtedly atuined a part of 
the ancient process used in the Venetian School; and by 
various methods of his own invention produced a similar, 
though perhaps not quite so brilliant an effect of colour. 
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fragments which I have found tffl this tfite- 
lesting subject. On the last topick he 
might with great truth have added, that he 
not only always aspired to attain the highest 
excellence of colouring, but that in very 
many instances he did attain it ; there be- 
ing no one particular in which he left his 
contemporaries so far behiiMl him, as the 
richness and mellowness of his tints, wheh 
his colours were successful and perma- 
pent." Had he chosen to walk in the 

" The set of pictures which he-paimed as designs for 
the window of New College Chapel, are eminent and 
hriUiant instances of the truth of this observation. Hovr- 
ever high expectation may have been raised by Mr. 
Warton's very elegant verses on this subject, it will be 
fully gratified by the view of these admirable pieces. 
They now form a beautiful decoration of that apart- 
nient, which formerly was "appropriated to the exhibi- 
tion of the various works of this great master, after 
they were dismissed from his painting- room. 

As the West Window of NewCollege Chapel, deco- 
rated as it rtow is, will long continue to add to this great 
Painter's reputation, his own observations on this sub- 
ject may not be unacceptable to the numerous visitors 
who shall hereafter be induced to view it. The original 
scheme, it appears, was, tq distribute the various %ure4 
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pommcffit beaten path, he could have found 
no difficulty in following the ordinary me- 
thod puysiied by much inferior artists j by 

io diSerent plscei in the Chapel, but this plan wa^ 
abandoned, as it should ^em on our author's sugges-^ 
tion ; and on hit fuggestion also the $toite-work of the 
window was altered, s6 as to admit one large compart- 
nent for paintings in the centre : an alteration in efiect< 
ing which the genflenun to whom Sir Jo|hua Reynold* 
addresses two letters on this occasion, who was then a 
fellow of New College, was actively instrumental. From 
these letters, which were obli^ngly communicated to 
me by Qztas Humphry, Esq- R- A. 1 subjoin the fol- 
lowing extracts, in confirmation of what has beeti now 
ftaied. 

Leicester- Fields, Etec. 37,. (777. 
" I am extremely glad tO' hear the Society have deter* ' 
^ined to place all our works together in the Weit Win* 
dow, to make one complete whole, instead of being dis- 
tributed in different parM of -the Chapel. In my con- 
versation with Mr. Jervats about it, he thought it might 
be possible to change the stone-work of the window, so 
as to make a principal predominant space in the centre; 
without yrhich it will be difficult to produce a great effect. 
As Mr. Jervais is now at Oxford, I need add no more; 
I have already expressed to him how much I wished this 

alteration might be practicable." 

In a subsequent letter (Jan. 9th, 1778,) he says, — 
V Supposing this scheme to take place, [the alteration 
above proposed,] my idea is, to paint in the great space 
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deviating from it, he attained that grace 
which sheds such a lustre on far the greater 
part of his works. ** 

in the centre, Christ in the manger, on (he principle that 
Correggio has done it, in the famous picture called the 
Notte; making all the light proceed from Christ. These 
trickj of the art, at they may be called, seem to be 
more properly adapted tp glass painting, than any other 
kind. This middle space will be filled with the Virgin, 
Christ, Joseph, and Angels ; the two smaller spaces 
on each side -I shall fill with the shepherds coming 
to worship J and the seven divisions below with the , 
figures of Faith, Hope, and Charity, and the Four Car- 
dinal Virtues; which will malce a proper rustick base 
or foundation for the support of the Christian Religion. 
Upon the whole it appears to me, that chance has pre- 
■ented to us materials so well adapted to our purpose, 
that if we had the whole window of our own invention ■ 
and contrivance, we should not probably have succeeded 
better." — . 

The original Picture of the Nativity, a copy of which 
occupies the middle compartment of this window, is ii) 
the collection of the Duke of Rutland. 

•*.A notion prevails concerning this great painter; 
that in the majerity of his works the colours have entirely 
jaded and perished ; but this is by no means the case : 
far the greater part of his pictures have preserved their 
original hue, and are in perfect preservation. Those 
which have failed, have been mentioned again and again, 
■nd thus have beeo multiplied in the imaginations of 
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Though the landscapes which he has given 
in the back-ground of many of his portraits, 
are eminently beautiful, he seldom exercised 
his hand in regular landscape-painting ; his 
only works of this description, that I know 
of, being one in the collection of Sir Brooke 
Boothby, Bart., another in that of Lord Pel- 
ham at Stanmer, and the third a View from 
Richmond-Hill, in the collection of the 
Earl of Inchiquin. A few more may per- 
haps be found in other collections. But in 
the historical department he took a wider 
range j and by his successful exertions in that 
higher branch of his art, he has not only 
enriched various cabinets at home, but ex- 



connoisseurs.— Nor should it be forgotten, that the pic- 
tures of other considerable painters have not been more 
durable than his. As many perished pictures of Gains- 
borough, I have been informed, may be found in cabi- 
nets, as of Sir Joshua Reynolds. Even the great colour- 
ists of antiquity were not entirely free from this defect. 
Several pictures of Titian and Vandyck, it is well known 
have wholly losuhat brilliancy which, without doubt, tticy 
onc< poisessed. 
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tended the fame of the Enghsh School iH 

foreign countries.'^ 



" The most considerable of his Historical and Mix- 
cellaneous Pieces are the following; to which^ for the 
Sake of posterity, I have adjoined the prices paid for them* 
and the purchasert' namesi where 1' could dijcbver them^ 



Subjects. Prices* 

Ganick, between Tragedy 
and Comedy. 4 .... « 300 Gs* 



Thais [Emily Pott]. . . . . 
Cleopatra dissolving the 

pearl [Kitty Fisher]. . * . 
Venus, chiding Cupid for 

learaing arithmetick. , i 



Another, — the same subject. 100 
A Captain of Banditti. . . . 

A Shepherd Boy 

Count Ugolino. . . ^ . . . 
A boy in aVenetian dress. . 

Lesbia, 

Wang y Tong, a Chinese. 
A Gipsy telling fortunes. . 
A hoy with a drawing in his 
hand jO • 



Purchasers. 

The Earl of Hali- 
fax. Since his 
death sold to Mrt 
Angerstein, for 
250 Guineas. 

Hon. Mr. Grevillcj 



100 . 


. Tbe Earl of Char- 




lemont, 


100 . 


. SirB. Boothby.BtJ 


35 • 


. John Crewe, Esq. 


5<>- 


. Lord Irwin. 


400 . 


. The D. of Dorset. 




.Do. 


75 ■ 


.Do. 


70 . 


. Do. 


35° • 


.Do. 
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During the brilliant career which he tao,^ 
his profession did not permit him often to 
make excursions from town. In the sum- 
mer, however, he at different periods visited 



Subjects. PRicEi. 

Covent-Garden Cupid. . . . . 

Cupid, as a link-bo)'. . . . ■■— ^ . . 
A boy with a child or his 

back, and cabbage- nets in 

bis hand. . . i ■ - • . 

The calling of Saamel. . . . jo Gsj 
Another, — the same subject. 75 • . 
Mr. and Mrs. Garrick, ^' 

ting on a garden-seat; Mr. 

Garrick reading to her. . 1 ^0 . . 



A Girl with a in«use-trap. . jo . 
A Landscape. ..>".-.... 50 * 



A sleeping boy. . . 

A Landscape. . . . 

The Marchtoness Towns- 

. hend, Mrs. Gardiner, and 

Hon. Mrs. Serisferd, de- 

esrating ' the itatue of 

Hymen. i 

Hope nursing Lovet ■ 

■Another, — the same subject. . 



50 . 

■5« . 



. 450 . 



Another,— ^he same subject, ijo-. 



PURCHASSRS. 
The D. of Dgiwt. 
Do. 



Do, 

Do. ■ 

£arl of Damlej'. 



TheHon.T. Pit*. 

Riaurice. 
Count D'AdennF. 
Earl of Aylesford. 
Do. 
Sir B. Boothby, Bt. 



Viscount Mountjoy, 
, -Lord HeUand. 
. In the collection of 

• the Earl of In- 

chiquin. 
. Henry Hope, Esq. 
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the seats of the Duke of Marlborough ^ Lord 

Bohngdon^ Lord Eliot, Lord Ossory, Lord 

Subjects. Prices. Purchasers. 

A Strawberry Girl 50 Gs. Earl of Caryifort. 

A Nynnph [Mrs> Hartley] 

and young Bacchus. . . » . . Oo^ 
Hie Snake in the Grass. 
[This has been called^ 
Love untying the zone of , 

Beauty.^. . ' soo . ..Do. 

Another A present. Henry Hope, Eltji 

Another 109 Gs. Prince Potemkin. 

The Continence of Scipio. 500 . . Do. 
The Nativity [a design for 
the widow of New Col- 

lege Chapel in Oxford]. 1200 . . The D. of Rutland. 
The infant Jupiter. .... 100 . . Do. 

Anoldmanreadingahallad. . .Do.. 

The Calling of Samuel. . . 100. .. < Do. 

A boy praying, . , 50 ■ . Sent to France by 

Mr. Chamier, in 
.778. 

The Death of Dido 200 . . Mr. Bryant. 

The Theory of Painting. . — '■ — . . In the Royal Aca- 
. deipy. 

Another. . • . ■ • In the collection o£ 

the £.of Incbiquin. 

A Shepherd Boy . . In the tame collec- 

tion. 
A Shepherdess with a Iamb. ■: . • Do, 
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Fftlmerstoti. Mr. Burke, and other friends ;'** 
had occasioaaUy spent a few days at his villa 

Subjects. Prices, Purchasers. 

A Girl with a kitten. . . . — ■■ - . . In the collection of 
i«rd Inchiquin. 

A Girl with a muff. .... . . Do. 

Caslia lamenting the 4eath of 
her sparrow. [Mrs. Col- 
Iyer.] , 

_I.'AUegro[Mrs.HaIe]; se- 
veral figures in the back- 
ground . Lord Harewood. 

Robinetta. [the Hoq. Mrs. 

Tollemache.] . — ——. 

Piana. [Lady Napier,]. . . — 

Diana, [the Ducbest of 

Manchester] . The Duke of Man- 
chester. 

MasterWynne, asSt, John. — — ^ -; 

MasterCrewc.asUen.VIlI. . . John Crew, Esq.' 

Master Herbert, in the cha- 
racter of Bacchus. ... jQ Gs. Lord Porcheatcr. 

Juno. [Lady Blake."). . . . 

Hebe [Miss Meyer, a whole- 
length figure (MX a half- 
length canvass] — — — 

Melancholy [Mist Jones]. — _ 

Young Hannibal [a boy in 

VOKiur] — — 

VOL. I, . e 
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on Rkhraond-HiH; but he had yeey Uttit 

i-e&vh ics a cov^ Ufe^ and vt^alwa^cc^ad 

SoffjECTs. Prices. ' Pvkcbasehs. 

Francis, Dofec of Bc<Hbrd, 
as St. George ; with hU 

brothers. Lord John and* 

Lord WilliaiD Russel. . — — — — ■■. 

The Fortune>leller. [Lady 

Charlotttf and Ldfd H; 

Spencer.] . -.— . . The Duke of Mart 

borou^. 
Miranda^ [TTie- Hetr. Mts. 

Tollemache^ and Caliban. .*■-■— i ■ 

. St. Agnes. fMrs. Qaaiing. 

torij 50 Gs. R. Pv Knight, Esq_. 

TheTriumph of Truth .3 Dr. 
- Beanie, with two -figores ■ 

representing Truth and 

FalshoodJ. . . . ; .■ '. . . . Dr. BeaUie. 

a: hoy langhmg., ..... 50 . . — Bromwetl, I&q, 

Ariadne '35 • • W. Lock, Esq. 

Diofiynus, Areopagit». . . -^ — ' — 

TheCaptTTC. [ThislMsbeen 

called, theBanisbed Lord, 

and Cartouche.] 80 . . Cbaffes Lon^ ]&<|. . 

Lady Sarafa Bunbury^, lacri- 

ficing 10 tBe Graces. . . -^— . . Sir CBunbuiy, Bt. 
The infant Mos^s in the 

bulrusRej ti$ . . ThfeDuk«oftecdb 

^win ' 55 ' ■ D<J. ' 
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h reitttm to London, to which lie ^zi not 
iWs attached tinn l>f. Johnson i witK faint. 



StJBjE(!Ti. ■ Prices. PoKcMasers. 

A chiM with ArigeTi. . . , — '■ — . . TbeDuke of Leeds. 

TheVirgin and ChiId.[This .' 
picture was not quite 
.finished]. ..■..■..',. 6^ Gs.' Mr. J', bannister. 

The'- Aiigel conCempIafin^ 
the Cross ; being the up- 
per, part, of ^e N*t'^"y- — 



tieqiwatfiej to t^« 
Datedf'pQrtUn^. 



The four CariUnil Virtues, 
Justice, Prudence, Tem- 
perance, and. Fortitude ; 
and Faith, Hope, and 
Charity; Designs forthe 
Window of NewColIege, 
Oxford, painted by Mr. 
Jervais - 



A Bacchante 5b • • 

Another, i 75 • • 



A holy family. ...... joo' 



fn tfie CDltecfiorf At 
(IieEartoflncK. 
quin. 

Sir W. riamHlftiir. 

The £ai1 of taO- 
derdalti. 

Mr. Xfacklin,I*rint 
icITer, Aftet- 
wards sdrd to L. 
Gwydlr toi 700 
gui&eas. * ~ 
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justly,, considering tlwt metropolis as the 
head-quarters of intellectual society. Iri. 



Subjects. Prices. Purchasers. 

Tuccia, the Vestal Virgin, soo Gs. Mr. Macklin. 
The Gleaners [Mrs. Mack- 

lin, her daughter, and 

Miis Pots] 300 . . Do. 

Sti John 150 . . — "Willet, Esq. 

St. Cecilia] Mrs. Sheridan, 

and two daughters of 

.CootePurdon,Esq]. . . 150 , 



Two Groups, in the manner 
of Paul Veronese; one 
containing the portraits of 
the Duke of Leeds, Lord 
Dundas, Cwistantine 
Lord Mul grave, Lord 
. Seaforth, the Hon. C. 
Greville.Charles Crowle. 
Esq. and the Right Hon. 
Sir Joseph Banks, Bart. ; 
the other, those of Sir W. 
Hamilton. Sir W. W. 
Wynne, Bart. Richard 
Thompson ,£sq. Sir John 

Taylor, Payne Gal- 

way, Esq. John Smyth, 
Esq. and Spencer Stan- 
hope, Esq. 



R. B. 

Esq. 



. Society of Dilettanti. 
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July 1781, in order to view the most cele- 
brated productions of tht Flemish and Dutch 

Subjects. Prices. Purchasers. 

A boy with a port-folio. . . 50 Gs. Earl of Warwick, 

A studious boy. . . G. Hardinge, £s(^. 

A powting girl — . ■ . . Do. 

The fatnilyof George, Duke- 

of Marlborough 700 . . The Duke of Marl- 
borough. 

Circe 35 . . Sir C.Bunbury3'- 

The Children in the Wood. 50 '. '. Lord Palmerston. 
A Girl leaning on a pedestal. 75 . • Do. 

The Infant Academy. . . . * . Do. by bequest. 

Venus. .......... — -. . The Earl of Upper 

Ossory.bybequesc. 
Una, from Spencer. [Miss • 

Beaucrerk.] . . In the collection o! 

' Lord Inchiquin. 

King Lear . . . Do. 

Heads of Angels, a study. 
From a daughter of Ixjrd 

William Gordon loo . . Lord W. Gordon- 
Cardinal Beaufort 500 . . Mr. Aid. Boydell. 

Robin GoodfcUow. . . . 100 . . Do. 
The Cauldron-Scene in 

Macbeth loool. . Do. 

Resignation, from Gold- 
smith's Deserted Village — , . In the eollection ol 
I^rd Incbiqoin* 
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.Scb^aU, in coinpftpy with his fri«4 Ms- 

>itetfftfe, he m4f% a tpw to the N^tbor^wlf 



•Subjects. Prices. 

VcnB?f "^■a bpy piping". ';• 250 P^ 



Mrs. Siddons, in^iediarac 
ter of the Traglck Muse. 700 

Ths InfaAt Ucrcules in the 

Cradk, [A single figure, 

painted bcEoie the large 

_ pictur?,] ........ 

Hercules, strapping the 
serppntS* .....;•• 

Cupt4 wd PeycJw. - ■ .• •_ 

CymoJ} and Ij;»iji^pia-[This 
was the last fancy -picture 

. paiiitei fjy Sit Joshua 
Reynolds.] 



PUBCtfASERS. 
J. J. An^rstciif, 
Esq. 



^ .J^,t}esenfant,Es4, 



150 



1500. 
250 • 



, £arl'FitzwiUi?'in, ., 

. Epipress of Ryssj;^ 
. Charles Long, Es^ 



'. In the collection of 
LKirdlnchiijuin. 



»" In 2 Letter to Mr. Batetti, Jpae 10, tj6i, Br. 
Julifts©!) says-^" Reynold* is withput a riTfl, ^ ??"- 
tiflttCf W .?44 thousands to ihpusapds." Wrifii^ 9 £e» 
months aflerwvik tp (he i^nje .persop, he 5^8 'J Mr. 
Reynolds gets six thousand a yciir." 



" In 17611 he spent some v.^Tf-t in I(is natfsre CDMSlyy 
Dewohsfeire, occ^VRanied by 0^ Jplw»n- Of this 
VIM, duript -w^ich they were entertained at the seats of 
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aild itia^iatdf and the fruit of his travel wts 
a very pleasing aocotint of their journey ,-*" 
oonbuung Kmadcs en tbe pictures preserved 
in the varifHis churches and cabinets that he 
vititad i to which he has subjomed a masterly 
diaracter of Ridxas. Hie critical obfierva- 
■titnfi on the itiany excclletkt pieces that he 
viewttd if Antwerp and Bnuscls,. in the 
Dusteldorp Gallerj, and at Amsterdam, 

«wiy noblmpn |nd gentlemen in the West oi En jUnd, 
Mr. Boswell has given a particular account in b'ts Life of 
Johnson, i. 344. 8vo. 

'" Of fhi^ w«rk Mr. Burltc thm writci, in the Leu«r 
already qupted : 

" I have read ov* not only that Life, [the account of 
«ut autlwe ycEfixed to tht Srit editinn,] but some part of 
lh« PucouaSES with an unusual son of pleasure ; panly 
because, being faded a little in my memory, they have a 
sort of appearance of novelty ; partly by reviving recol- 
Jtctiom tnixed with Bidaocholy wd tatisfactjtfn. The 
Flemish Journal I had never seen before. You trace 
in that, everywhere, the spirit of theDiscoURSES, sup- 
ported by new examples. He is always the same man ; 
the same philosophical, the same artist-like critick, the 
fame sagacious observer, with the same minuteness, with- 
out tbe smallest degree of trifling." 
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which are now for the first time given .to the 
worldj have since his death acquired an addi- 
tional value ; for by the baleful success md 
ravages of the Erench plunderers, who.sinde 
that period have desolated Europe, many of 
the most celebrated works of the Flemish 
School in the Netherlands (for I .will not 
gratify our English republicans by. calling it 
.Belgium) have been either de$troiyed.orcai!r 
ried away to that " opprobrious den of 
SHAME," which it is to be hoped no po^ 
lished Englishman will ever visit. — Mgr^ 
of the pictures of Rubens being to be sold in 
1783, in consequence of certain religious 
'houses being suppressed by the Emperor, 
he again in that year visited Antwerp and 
Brussels, and devoted several days to con- 
templating the productions of that great 
painter/' On his return from his first tour. 



*' On viewing the pictures of Rubens a second time, 
they appeared much less brilliant than they had done on 
the former inspection. He could not for some time ac- 
count for this circumstance; but when he recollectedj 
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bis own pieces (as fats retnarked* (o- Mf. 
Metcalfe) seemed to him to want' forces iand 
the portraits which he painted between that 
psriod and 1789, -itis observabje, haTestitl 
more animation, energyi and brilliancy of 
colouring, than his former works. 

< In the same year JC1783) thelate.Mr. M». 

son having finished his elegant translation of 
-Du Fresnoy's Art of Painting, our author 

enriched that work with a very ample and 
jngenious Comntentary, which, together 



that when he first saw them, he had his note-book in hli 
hand, for the purpose (^ writing down short remarks, he 
perceived' what had occasioned their now making a leM 
impression in this respect than they had done formerly. 
By the eye passing immediuely from the white paper to 
the picture, the colours derived uncommon richnessand 
warmth: For want of this foil, they ^ter^vards app^cd 
eomparatively cold. 

This little circumstance was communicated to me by 
Sir George Beaujnont, whose good taste and skill disco- 
vered, that in the two groups mentioned in a former page, 
our author had Paul Veronese in view | which, on tha 
remark bein^ made, l^e said was the case* 
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.vrith 4h« Poem to which it nfetes. i« ao# 
)^MhIish«d MrtthhitDi»ce[7»»; Mr.M^ 
COP ibaviflg obligingly pfmriued hie ttsivla- 
tion w l3c pnated in this ceUeaim of jus 
iirisod's works. The AnootatiooB. indeed, 
without the poem, wonldsotbe iptelligiUo. 
•' The Discourses," as their author has 
x&servcd,^ '* having scarce any idatitA to 
v^'ithe mechftoicsl part of the ait,** thtae Notes 
jcnay^ be c^niidered as in soma meamn sup- 
!f)ljring that deficiency 3" and we may wicfa 
iittth add« thtt theee two works compriie 
the whole science and practice of painting. 

On the death of Mr. Ramsay in the £ol- 

lowingyear, our author (i ith August, J784,) 



' M In a Isote (n^aunU 

** A few practical inilnictions are given in the eighth 
ap4 twe]fth Pitcourses; and in the forgier towardt the 
Conclu^on, some of the mfans are pointed out, by 
which the Venetian painters produced such great eS^ect in 
their picJuTCS. Perhapi some useful hints aUo may be 
discovered by the Student dispersed in the other 
Discourses. 
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Tiras pwom piindpiil pwtw in »«rfiirajy to 
bjs Majesty J tvbich office he po&utsfd tf) 
bif (ieatb; and two mpnilw aftejrwafdj,. on 
S(, tiulpj'f Day, he wgj pieseotsd with <fct 
{m^on of the PaiotMs' Gflinpany, a« bei. 
g^ar wUch,<iK>ugl)ta himvf Uttle vnjue, he 
m^y^ with Ms m«al ownpbeeney and 
p4i(«)es«i 

, Ae pestffitjr ioftay be cHrioHs to koow wljii* 
\¥ew the prists f»<d at VMioDS psfiodn to this 
g«« ptiMer for bis wotIw. it may not 
perbtpt tHs tbotigbt top minute to «dd, ilcur 
abojtt ths ywj 17s J W* price for a tbsee-, 
quarters, or as it is popularly called, a head, 
vjulyilt ttvelvs giijnew i in (be feegimang of 
1 7 J?, twenty guineas) «)on after 176a. 
tifcDiy-five gH)iie»si in l^^a. tbirty-five 
guineas; and in 1781, fifty guineas ; which 
continued to be the price till he ceased to 
pairH. Tbe price of a lulf-Jength during 
this latter period was one hundred guineas; 
and for a whole-length two hundred giiineas 
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were paid/*' From a paper whicTi: I tran- 
scribed some years ago in the Lord Chamber- 
lain's Office, from an offi«-book' which 
fbrmerlj belonged to Philip, Earl of Pem- 
broke and Montgomery, it. appears that 
Vandyck in 1 6pi received but twenty -five 
pounds for a whole-length picture of Charles 
the First; for a half-length of the Qyeen, 
twenty pounds ; and '* for one great piece of 
bis Majestic, the Queene, and their children, 
one hundred pounds:" which, however, 
considering the change in the value of money 
and the modes of life, may be estimated as 
equal to three hutidred pounds at this day. 

The personal character of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds is • well known to many of his survi- 
ving friends and admirers ; but it would be 

** Hii pupils were Giuseppe Marcbi, who accompa- 
nied him from Italy ; Mr. Beech, Mr. Baron, Mr. Ber- 
pdge, Mr. Parry, (son to the celebrated player on the 
harp,) Mr. Gill, Mr. Dusinc, Mr. NorthcDte. R. A. Mr. 
Doughty, and Mr. Score. 
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great iajustipertaliiin,;iand'an. unpardonable 
uiatteQtiofi >i»;;^TOsterit)r, pot.t^ giv^ in chi& 
place a slight sketch of his manners, habits, 
and endotvments. He was in stature rather 
under the. middle size ; of a florid oim- 
plexion, and a lively and pleasing aspect ; 
well made, and extremely active." His ap- 



*i The last portrait which he painted of humelf, (with 
^ecuclcs,) in 1788, is extremely like him, and exhibiM 
him exactly as he appeared in his latter days, in ioayexuck 
life. Itisaihree*quaners, inthecollectioaof the EarioC 
Inchiquin; and his Grace the Dukeof Leeds h» a du{ili- 
cate of it. These is a portrait of him by himaelf in the' 
duudg-robm <^ the,Society of Dilettanti, inPalUMall,*' 
tbrce-quaaerft also : heisdressedina (oo«e robe, andhai 
his own hair. Another, 'in which be holds his hand to 
his ear, to aid the sound,; painted for Mr. Thraie ^tont 
1775.: icinpoEiessionof Mrs. Piozzi. Another (a half- 
length^ i& in the Royal Academy, with a cap, and the 
^wnof a Doctor pf the Civil Law; which honour he 
received from the University of Oxford, Julyg, 1773: in 
this piaure it. introduced the bust of Michael Angelo, oa 
whom he {uronouBced so high an encomium in hit last 
Discoune. Another in the same dress, a three-quarters, 
is at Belvoir Castle ; and a third in the same dress, ■■ in , 
the gallery of the Great Dulce at Florence, Another 
portraitof him it preserved in the Town-Hallat Plymp. 
tOD, also painted and ppcieated by himself; . in this pie- 
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p^antnce at fitsl sigHf iiripres^^e specikt6f 
with th« idett of d W^'-boitt attd i^dS^fitct^ 

tl^reared gownis thrown prdcsdy about hinr^ud Ik ^ 
without a cap. One nearly resembling this, and painted 
befpreit, is-atTaplow-Coarr. 'We have tfndthsr ptirOldt' 
(^ 9tif mtiloT ia titt dreA of a Sfiepfierd, vtitk Mi^ JmiJfi 
the Glass-Painter, in one qi the pictures painted as detiffit. 
for the great windawofNewCoirege Chapef, in Oxford: 
and Mr. Farington, R. A, has a portrait of him, by him- 
it\U ai r paiMci'. ' Vilh a. cariviu^ caseK. tot. biiotei Uta. 
Another poHrM of hitn< by hiiiisdC is in posxsxavaak 
Robert Love) G#allun, E4<). of KUIiow, iir Carnwrfi. 
iuoM InchiqniM kaa two portraki of our itutkot^ wbsn 
yiJUn^ eite vfben hd wU about thirty ytnrri oU, in bi»o«ii 
b^; the «dwr ydangler, (in the iBaanevorReiilbr&iidl,)' 
iR bi5 oWd hair aiM', with hit great eo* and hat on. 
Aatrfbtf youthful ^ortriii» doac befbrr be warn to> I()dy« ' 
it taid to b« iti the pb*ettt«D of Thw* Ijae, £*^ vi> 
G«0cat io Oevonihtre. 

. There i* jAaa a -pqttnit of Him, prioted by C.O^ 
Stmrt, an Anwican^'abotM tfaeyear ifi^mt}tajfaiaei- 
■iotiof Mr. AldermaaBi^deTl; mdtherby Zafeii(i,inr. 
picture representing all ttte Artiiti oC the Academy attoM'- 
theyear tfyo^ m di* Kind's CoilectioDj and notkit^' 
btfore Iiir deinfar when he Irarf nmch iiid i ap nw i .U ltt: sai itt>' 
Mr. Breda, a SwsdiA panter, whose pvftoriniDiie ^pw 
peaied a licw yean ago m die Kidiimon. 

Soon after Garnsborou{^ settled in. Loadon, Sir Jc^htM - 
Reynolds- thought hiroselt^bonndiv drility'to pt^ hrW* 
visit. That painter, however,^ eiis anthoEnUt cia^j 
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Eilglisfa geatlsaian. With an> vteotnmoa 
equability d£ temper, whkb, howivep. never 

^)Ofc not the lean notice of him for levenlyean; bn-at 
Ifi^h nllcd OQ him, aadretjucMedkinito sit Car his pic- 
tur«. Siv Joshii» complicil, and sat oaoe to that aitist; 
but beto{ soon aftenrards ukc* ill, ha wa> obliged to go 
taBaib- for his health. On bit peturn to London par- 
fectly reuoced', he tern Gainlbocou^ word that he.wai' 
retained, to which Gainshoreu^,/wh0 was extreindy. 
capricious, oidy rcpUed.ihat ba wasgladtobeartfiat Sir 
J[oibua' Reynolds wai well ; and he ncvet a(tennrd» 
dasiied'iSir Joshua- tO'sit^ nor hadany other intercotmo. 
witb.bini, tiUGaiosbor«ugh was dying, when he sent la, 
request to. see him, and thanked bin for the very liberal 
aad faiwurahla manner in. wiiidi hehadalwayt spokto o^ 
bit wwks^ acircuntstance which our author has ihou^ 
w.anh seooidiiqi; in bis f ouncenth Diicoune. The Ca,- 
priciout- condua of Gaintkoron^ did not prevent onr 
aiithm frmn purchasing, from hnn bis well-known picture 
of a girl tending pigs, for which one hundred guineas 
Viei«.|HML 

AnaMibHA o£ Sir Joahuar Ilegraold»by Ciraclu, an, 
IlaliW Seulptor<if iM ^^Mcsion of the EJarl of Inchiquio ^ 
akd anlDtlHr buiti tsodalkid from ihe \iie;ia. terra- effiiar 
tBogft-lifcotfaMilhfl-maiiblfibutt, wbish'wa&deoe from it, 
WH Mld-byabciion by Gncnweod, in t/gs- 1 have a 
ntadalLiini ewdeliled. in was by Mountsuf^ieo, which is . 
aYtiyCaltMnlvq>reflciHatioil of thi« great jninter, hi his- 
unlil ewantn^draif. I* was d<xw in 1790, wbenbewu ' 
ii)Us,ilite|rt«etcith]KbF. : 
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degennated into ^insipidity, or apathf/ he 
possessed. 9*coristanf flow of spirits, wbkfa 



■ TKe Engravings that have .been made from hisvarioas 
pDTtiaits are, i. By V.Green, in Mezzotinto, from the 
picture in the Academy. 2, By J. Collyer, from the 
ttroe ; a small oval. g. By James Watson, in Mezzo- 
tintOi from the picture belonging to the Society oi DiUt. 
tifnti, 4. By C. Townly, from the picture in the Galleiy 
« Florence. ■ 5. By I;K. Sherwin, from the same pic- ' 
liire. 6. By R. Earlom, from Zafianii's picture of the 
Academy. 7. By ^ijet,- from a drawing by Falconet. 
8. By Facius, froin the window in New College Chapel. ' 
^. Another, when young, his hand shading his forehead ; 
by S. W. Reynolds, from the picture in Mr. Lane's pos-' 
session, lo- By Caroline Kirkley; from Mr. Gwatkin's" 
jHcture. II : That prefixed to the present edition of his ' 
worfcs; engraved by Caroline Watson, from- the por- " 
trait in the collection of Lord Inchiquin. There is, li 
beKeve,a copy of this byT. Holloway. 12. By——, 
from Mr. Breda's picture. -' 

The tricks which are often practised with engiavedl' 
copper-places, are well known. At the thne the person 
10 justly execrated, and branded with the name of The 
Monster, made much noise, the dealers in articles of - 
this kind were very desirous of some representation of him ; 
but not being able suddenly to procure one, they made zn. 
old plate, which had been engraved for a magazine, uid 
■with the ■ aid of the name subjoined was intended to pass : 
for the portrait of our author, serve their porpose- As ; 
the print had no resemblance to Sir Joslww ReynoWt, aad . 

5 ^r . 
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rendered him ftt all times a thost pleasing 
companion; always cheerful, and ready to be 
amused with whatever was going forward^ 
and ircun an ardent thirst of knowledge 
anxious to obtain information on every sub* 
ject that was presented to his mind. In 
conversation, his manner was perfectly 
natural, simple^ and unassuming. Though 
he had occasionally dipped into many books, 
not having had time for regular and syste- 
matick study, some topicks which had been 
long discussed and settled, werenew to him; 
and hence merely by the vigour of his ex- • 
cellent understanding, he often suggested 
ingenious theories, and formed just conclu- 
sions, -which had already been deduced by 
the laborious disquisitions of others. Finding 
faow little time he could spare from his pro- 
fession, for the purpose of acquiring general 
knowledge from books, he very early and 

had indeed a masiJermdabU appearance, by ttriking out 
the original inscription, and substituting The MoNtTER, 
it did very well. 

VOL. i. f 
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wisely resolved to partake as much as pos- 
sible of the society of all the ingenious and 
learned men of his own timej*' in conse- 
quence of which » and of his cheerful and 
convivial habits, his table*' for above thirty 
years exhibited an assemblage of all the 
talents of Great-Britain and Ireland; there 
being during that period scarce a perscm 
in the three kingdoms distinguished for 
his attainments in literature or the arts. 



*^ He has strongly recommended the same practice to 
other artists, in his Seventh Discourse, p. 191. 

"*' The nodes canxque Deum enjoyed at this table, (as 
Mr. Boswell, in the Dedication prefixed to his most in- 
structive and entertaining Life of Dr. Johnson, has justly 
described the symposium of our author,) will be long re- 
membered, by those who had the happiness to partake of 
them ; but the remembrance mutt always be accompanied 
■with regret, when it is considered that the death of their 
amiable and illustrious host has left a chasm in society, and 
that no such common centre of union for the accomplished 
and the learned now exists, or is likely soon to exist, in, 
London. I remember on one occasion to have sat down 
at Sir Joshua Reynolds's table with fifteen persons, eleven 
or twelve of whom had made a distinguished figure in 
the world. 
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or for his exerticais at the bar» in the se- 
nate, or the field, who was not occasion- 
ally found there. The pleasure and instruc- 
tion which he derived from such company 
induced him, in conjunction with Dr. John- 
son, to establish what has been called the 
Literary Club, though its members ^ 
have neyer assumed that denomination; a 
society . which has now subsisted for more 
than thirty years, and can boast of having 
had enrolled among them many of the most 
celebrated characters of the present century/* 



** As Sir Joshua Reynolds was the first proposer and 
founder of this Club, a short account of it may not be here 
improper. It was founded in the year 1764; and the 
original scheme was, that it should consist of only twelve 
tnembers, and that they should he men of such ulents. 
and so well known to each other, that any two of them, if 
they should not happen to be joined by more,' might be 
good company to each other. 

The original members were. Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Dr. Johnson, Mr. Burke, 0r. Nugent, Mr. Langton, 
Mr. Antony Chamier, Sir John Hawkins, the Hon. 
Topham Beauclerk, and Dr. Goldsmith. Mr. Samuel 
Byer, Sir Robert Chambers, and Dr. Percy, now Lord 

fa 
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In the fifteen years during which I had 
the pleasure of living with our author on 

Bishop of Droinore, were toon afterwards clectMl. 
The^ at lirtt met once a week., on Monday evening, at 
the Turk's Head in Gerrard-street. In tjjt, the Club 
still consisted of dnly twelve mcmbcri. On its enlarge- 
ment in March 1773. two new members were added; 
the Earl of Charlemont, and Mr. Garrick; and not long 
afterwards several other members were chosen. About 
the year 1775. instead of luppit^ together once a week, 
they resolved to dine together once a fortnight during the 
sitting of Parliament; and on that footing this Society 
(which has gradually been increased to thirty-five mem- 
bers, and can never exceed forty) still subsists. They 
now meet at Parsloe's In St. James's-street. 

The total number of persons who have been members 
of this Club, is fifty-four. Of these the following 
twenty-four are dead : Sir J. Reynolds, Dr. Johnson, 
Mr. Burke, Dr. Nugent, Mr. Cbamier, Mr. Beaucterk, 
Sir John Hawkins, Mr. Oyer, Dr. Goldsmith, Mr. 
Garrick, John Dunning Lord Ashburton, Dr. Adam 
Smith, Mr. Colman. Dr. Shipley Bishop of St. Asaph. 
Mr. Vesey, Mr. Thomas Warton, Mr. Gibbon, Dr. 
Hinchlifie Bishop of Peterborough, Sir Wiltiain Jones, 
Mr. Richjrd Burke, junior, Mr. Boswcll, the Marqui* 
of Bath, Dr. Warren, ^hd the Rev. Dr. Farmer. 

The present members are, Mr. Langton, Sir Robert 
Chambers, Dr. Percy Bishop of Dromore, Lord Charle- 
mont, Mr. Fox, Sir Charles Banbury, Dr. George Ft>r< 
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tenns of great intimacy aod friendship, he 
appeared to me the happiest man I have 
ever known. Indeed he acknowledged to a 
friend in his last illness, that he had been 
fortunate and happy beyond the common lot 
of humanity. The dissipated, the needy, 
and the industrious, are apt to imagine, 
that the idle and the rich are the chosen fa- 
vourites of heaven, and that they alone pos- 
sess what all mankind are equally anxious to 
Mtain: but, supposing always a decent com- 
petence, the genuine source of happiness is 



iyct, Mr. Steevens, Sir Joseph Banki, Sir William 
ScoU, Lord Spencer, Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Windham, 
Dr. Baraard Bishop of Limerick, Dr. Jj)seph Wanon, 
Dr. Marley Bishop of Waterford, Lord Ossory, Lord 
Lucan, Lord Elictt, Sir William Hamitton, Dr. Burney, 
Lord Palmerston, Lord Macartney, ■ Mr. Courtenay, the 
Duke of Leeds. Dr. Douglas Bishop of Salisbury, Sir 
Charles Blagden, Major Rennel, the Hon. Frederick 
Ifortht and the writer of this account. They arc all 
placed in the order of their constitution and election, ex- 
cept the person last mentioned, who had the honour to 
be chosen a member in 17&S, immediately before Sir 
William Hamilton. [-1798.} 
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virtuous employment, pursued with ardour, 
and regulated by . our own choice. Sir Jos- 
hua Reynolds was constantly employed in 
a lucrative profession, the study and prac- 
tice of which afforded him inexhaustible 
entertainment, and left him not one idle or 
languid hour; and he enjoyed as much fame 
as the most ambitious candidate for popular 
approbation could desire. That he should 
have been unconscious of the very high rank 
that he held in the pubHclc estimation, 
and of the extraordinary excellence which 
he had attained in his art, was not be 
expected; but he never showed any such 
consciousness, and was as perfectly free 
from vanity and ostentation, as he was from 
artifice or affectation of any kind. His ar- 
dent love of truth, in which respect he was 
I a zealous disciple of Dr. Johnson, and his 
strong antipathy to all false pretensions, and 
to any thing indirect, artificial, or affected, 
formed a striking part of his character; and 
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were indeed, if I do not greatly deceive 
and flatter myself, the cmigenial sentiments 
which principally operated in attaching him 
to the person to whose province it has fallen 
to pay this slight tribute to his memory. 
While engaged in his painting-room, he had 
the pleasure of seeing and conversing with 
all the beautiful/' accomplished, and illus- 
trious characters of his time; and when not 
employed in his art, his hours were gene- 
rally passed in the most pleasing and en- 
lightened society that London could pro- 
duce. His mind was never torpid j but al- 
ways at work on some topick or other. He 
had a strong turn and relish for humour, in 
all its various forms, and veiy quickly saw 
the weak sides of things. Of the numerous 
characters which presented themselves to 
him in the mixed companies in which he 
livid, he was a nice and sagacious observer, 
as I have had frequent occasion to re- 

** He had painted, ai he once observed to me, ta-a 
generations of the beauties of England. 
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natki'" and I have found among his papert 
some veiy ingenious, though unfinished, c^ 
servations on the manners and habits of two 
very eminent men of his acquaintance^ He 
delighted much in marking the dawniqg 
traits of the youthful mind, and the actions 
and bodily movements of young persons; a 
circumstance whidi protably enabled him 
to portray children with such exquisite hap^ 
piness and truth. It w^ one of his fa* 
vourite maxims, that all the gestures of 
children are graceful, and that the reign of 
distortion and unnatural attitude commences 
with the introduction of the dancing- master. 

Though from the time of his returning 
from Italy he was very deaf,' ' he contrived 

" In confirmation of thi< remark, I may produce the 
ustimony of Dr. Johnson, who said to t/lr. Boswell, ia 
1780, that " he knew no man who had passed through 
Hfe with more observation than Sir Josboa Reynolda." 
Life of Johnson, end. Edit. tii. 9jS. 

*' His deafness was originally occasioned by a cold 
that he cauglit in the Vatican, by painting for a long 
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by &e aid of an ear trumpet" to partake of 
the conversation of his friends with great 
facility and address ; and such was the se- 
raiity of hiis temper, that what he did not 
iiear, he never troubled those with whom he 
conversed,, to repeat. To this gentle com- 
posure of mind. Goldsmith alluded, whoi^ 
in describing Sir Joshua Reynolds he employ- 
ed the epithet bland^ a word eminently happy, 
and chaiacteristick of his easy and placid 
manners;" but taking into our consideratioa 

time near a stove, by which the damp v^wnn oF that edi- 
fice were attracted, and al&cted his head. When in com- 
proy with only one person, he heard veiy well, without 
die aid of a trumpet. 

. >* Le Sage, the celebrated author oF GiLBLAS, fasMr. 
Spence mentions in his Anecdotes,) tbq.ugb very deaf, 
enjoyed the conversation of his friends by the same means, 
(the aid of a corndU,) and was a very pleasing companion. 

''See Retaliatian, a poem by Dr. Goldsmith. U 
which he has drawn the characters of several of his frieodi, 
in the form of epitaphs to be placed on their tombs: 
• * ' ' • * « • ' . 
** Here Reynolds is laid, and, to tell you my mind, 
" He hat not left a wiser or better behind: 
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at once the soundness of his understanding, 
and the mildness and suavity of his depcut- 
' ment, perhaps Horace*s description of the 
amiable friend of the younger Scipio,— the 
mith sapientia Laeli," may convey to posterity. 

" His pencQ was striking, resistless, and grand ; 

" His manners were gentle, complying, and bl«id ; 

** Slill bom to improve us in every part, 

" His pencil our faces, his manners our heart : 

" To coxcombs xvtxx, yet most civilly steering,— 

" When they judg'd' without skill, he was Btill hard 

of bearing; 
•* When they ulk'd of their Raffiielles, Correggios, 

and sins', 
*' He shifted his trumpet, and only took snuC 

These were the last lines the author wrote. He had 
written half a line more of this character, when be wat. 
seized with the nervous fever which carried him in a few 
days to the grave. He intended to have concluded with 
his own character. 

" Even the classical rcadermay not perhaps immediately 
recollect in how many points these two celebrated persons 
resemble each other. Each of tbem ceruinly had some 
qualifications, to which the other had no pretensions ; as 
Lxlius knew nothing of painting, so our author had no 
claim either to the character of a milhary commander, or 
a distinguished orator. But the qualities which ibeyf os. 
sessed in common, are so numsrous, ai fully to justify 
the present juxta-posttion. 
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a more perfect idea of our illustrious painter, 
than the unfinished delineation of his poetical 
friend, to which I allude. 

Theportrait of Laelius has been drawn by Mr. Mclmotb, 
ifith his usual fidelity. " He seems (says that very elegant 
writer) to have united in his character, whether considered 
in a moralf a civil) or a philosophical view, all those 
talents of the mind and qualities of the heart, that conld 
justly recommend him to the general esteem of his own 
times, and transmit his name with honour to posterity. 
There was a politeness and afiability in his addros. a 
tprightliness and vivacity in his conversation, together 
with a constant equality in his temper, that wonderfully 
recommended him to all those with whom he had any con- 
nection ; insomuch that what was observed of Socrates 
was equally remarked in Lzlius, that be always speared 
with a serene and placid countenance. 

*' To the advantages of these captivating manners, were 
added the ornaments of a most cultivated and improved 
understanding : he was not only one of the finest geti- 
tlemen, but of the 6tlt orators, and the most elegant 
scholars of the age. Lxlius and Scipio indeed, united a» 
they were by genius and tal^ti, no less than by estemi 
and affection, equally conspired in refining the tastCi 
and encouraging the literature of thetr countrymen. They 
were the patrons, after having been the disciples, of 
Pana:tius and Polybius ; and both the philosopher and the 
historian had the honour and happiness of constantly 
•baring with them those hours that were not devoted to 
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If it should be asked,— amidst so many 
excellent and amiable qualities, were there 

tbe publicL service. But the stvenr muses did not en- 
tirely engross tbose intervals of leisure, which these illui- 
Inout friends occasionally snatched from the great buuoeu 
of the state : Terence and Lucilius were frequently ad- 
mitted into these parties; where wit and wisdom jointly- 
conspired to render the conversation at once both lively 
and instructive." — L^lius, or an Essay on Frizhd- 
SHiFt &c. Remarkj, p. i£8. 

Tbe iagenious writer then proceeds to consider this 
cdebrated person in a political light ; but as it is not here 
necessary to pUce him in this point of view, I do not trans- 
cr^ that part of his encomium^-— He has not quoted tbe 
AUtbcMitics on which this representation is founded ; I shall 
diercfore add here such passages (principally from Cicero} 
as I suppose he had in contemplation, which may serve 
further to illustrate the character in question. 

" Erat in C. I^lio ihuUa kilaritas ; in ejus familiari 
Scipionc ambilio major. yJM tristior." DeOff. i. 30. 

" - " —in rebus prosperis, et ad voluntatem nostram 
fluentibus, superbiam, fastidium, arrogaotiamque magno- 
pere fugiamus : nam ut adversas res, sic seciindas immo- 
derate ferre, levitatis est; pTadaraque est aquabilitas in 
enud vit£, et idem semper vuUus, eademquefrons: ut lie 
Socrate, item deC', Ls.i.ioaccepimus." Ibid.i. a6. 

" Hujusmodi Scipio ille fuit, quern non poenitebat 
facere idem quod tu ; habere eruditissimuro hominem ct 
pene divinum, [_Fanaetiuin~j domi ; cujus oratione el. 
prxceptis, quanquam erant eadem ista qux te deltctant. 
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no filings ? — I wish to answer the inquiiy 
in the words of Mr. Burke, who on a paper 

tamen atperior non est factui, ai (ut accepi a tenibot) 
lenissimus. Qtiis vero CljtLlo comiorf guis jucandttr, 
eodem ex studio isio? quis Ulo gravier? sapientiorV 
Orat. pro Murena, 31. 

" £x hoc ewe hunc numero, quein patrei noHri vide> 
runt, divinum hominem Africanum ; ex hoc C. L^liuU, 
L. Furium, mederatissimos homints et ctmtia^Hssimcs," 
Pro Arch. 7. 

" — Viriatua Lusitanua, cui quldem etiam exereitut 
nostri imperatoresque cesierunt; quem C. hjCLiVS, ii 
qui safietts uturpatur, praetor fregit, et cotnminuit, fero- 
citatemque ejui ifa repressit, ut facile helium reliquui 
tradereti" De Off. ii. 11. 

" Stmilemne putas C. LfLil unum consulatum fuisst, 
et euiit quidem cum repulsa, [si camsapiats el bonus virt 
qualis ilie fuit, sufTragiis prxteritur, non populus a bono 
consule potiug quam ille a vano populo repulsam Fert,) sei 
tamen utrum malles te, si potestas esset, semel, ut L^- 
LIUH, consulem, an ut Cinnam, quater ?" TUSCUL. v. 19. 

" Quando enim me in hunc locum deduxit oraiio, 
docebo, meliora me didicisse de colendis diis imtnortalibut 
jure pontiGcio, et nu^orum more, capedunculis iis quat 
^tttta nobis reliquit, de quibus in itia aurcoli oratiuncuii 
dick LfLlus, qoam naionibus Stoicorum." De Nat. 
Deok. iii. 17. 

" ■^■ • ■■- itaque quos ingenio, quo* wudio, quos doc- 
inA prledltoi vident, quorum' vUttm <jonstantim tC'prah- 
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(blotted with his tears) which has been 

transmitted to me while these sheets were 



tarn, ut Catonts, Lfi.ii, Scipionia, aliorumque pluiium, 
vidercntur cos esse quates se ipsi velint." Top. so. 

" Sicpe ex socero meo audivi, quum is dicerel, soce- 
nim tuum X^xlium semper fere cum Scipione solitum 
rusticari, eosque tncredibiliter repuerascere esse solitos. 
quum rus ex urbe, tanquam c vinculis, evolavlssest. - 
Non audeo dicere de talibus viris, sed tamcn ita solet nar* 
rare Soevola, conchas eos et umbilicos ad Cajetam et ad 
LauTMtuni legere consuesse, et ad omnem animi remis- 
sionem ludumque descendere." De Orat. ii. 6. 

An old Scholiast on Horace goes still further, and in- 
Ibrms us^ that these two great men sometimes indulged 
themselves in the same kMd of boyish playfulness which 
baa been recorded of the flagitious Cromwell and one of 
his fellow-regicides : " ScipJo Africanus et hxLiVS fe< 
runtur tarn, fuisse familiares et amici Lucilio, ut quodam 
tempore Lxlio circum lectoa triclinii fugienti Luciliut 
superveniens, eum obtorta inappa, quasi feriturus. 
seqi)eretur. 

" Memoria teneo, Smyrnx me ex P. Rutllio Rufo 
audisse. quum diccret adolescentulo se acctdisse, ut ex 
Senatus-consulto P. Scipio et D. Brums, utopinor, con- 
aules, de re atroci magnaque quirerent. Nam quum in 
silv^ Sili facU ca^des esset, notique homines interfecti;. 
insimulareturque familia, pariim etiam liberi, societatis 
ejus, qu£ picarias de P. Cornelio, L. Mummio, censon- 
bus, redemisset; decrevisse senatum, ut deea recognos- 
Cerent et statuereot consules : causam pro publicanis 
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passing through the press* has written— 
*' I do not know a fault or weakness of his 

accurate, ut temper solitus essct, elcganterque dixisse 
Lselium. Quum consules, re audita, ampliui de con- 
silii sententia pronuntiavissenC, paucU interpositii diebus, 
iteniiQ Lxlium miilto diligentius meliusque dixisse ; 
itenimque eodcm modo a coosulibus rem esse prolatam. 
Turn laliuni, quum cum socii domum reduxisscnt,- 
egissentque gratiai, et nc defatigaretur oravissent, locu- 
tum esse ita; te qux fccisset, honoris eorum causS. 
slu£es?, accurallque feci ae ; sed se arbitrari causam illam 
a Ser. Galba, quod is in dicenio forlior acriorque csstt^ 
grayius et vehementiui posse defendi. Itaque auctoritate 
C. Liclii publicanos causam detulisse ad Gatbam." — 
After informing us that Galba pleaded this cause with 
great spirit and vigour, and obtained a decision in favour 
o£ his clients, Cicero adds—" Ex hac Rutiliana narra- 
tione sucpicari licet, quiun duie summa: sint in oratore 
laudes, una subtilicer disputandi, ad docendum; altera 
graviter agendi, ad animos audientium permovendos ; 
multoque plus proficiat is qui inflaminet judicem, quam 
ille qui doceat ; dcgantiam in Lxlio, vim in Galba 
fuisse," Brut. xxii. 

Froiji the foregoing passages, which I have collected 
with a view to illustrate the character of Lxlius, (though 
some of them may seem not perfectly applicable to the 
present purpose,) a very competent notion of this celcfara^ 
ted person may be formed ; and I trust that ihecomparison 
of these two characters will not appear, like many of 
Plutarch's, forced and 'constrained into parallelism. 
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that he did not convert into something that 
bordered on a virtue, inst^d of pushing it 
to the confines of a vice."" 

If our author was not much inclined to exchange the 
animated scenes of the metropolis, for the quiet and retire- 
ment or the country, yet when he was there, (and indeed 
in other situations, when not engaged in grave employ- 
ments,) he was as playful as either Lxlius or his illustri- 
ous friend, and would as readily have gathered pebbles on 
the sea-shore ; and though he was not an orator, if his 
Itudies and pursuits had originally led him to a popular 
profession, and he had been obliged to address a pubtick 
assembly, it is clear from his manners and his writings, 
that in the character of his' eloquence he would have 
resembled the perspicuous and elegant Lxlius, rather than 
-the severe and vehement Qalha. For the rest, the con- 
formity is greater than at the first view may be supposed. 
As Lxlius was the disciple and protector of Pan<ctius, and 
the patron and companion of Lucilius, Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds was the scholar and friend of Johnson, and the 
friend and benefactor of Goldsmith. What theillustriouf . 
Scipio was to Lselius, the all-knowing and all accom- 
plished Burke was to Reynolds, For the pleadings and 
aureola oratiuncitla of the amiable Roman, we have the lu- 
minous, I had almost said, the golden Discourses of our 
author. As Ldelius, admired and respected as he was, 
was repulsed from the consulate, Sir Joshua Reynolds, in 
consequence of an unhappy misunderstanding was forced 
for a short time to relinquish the Presidency of the Aca- 
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The detail of his domestick day, howev« 

minute or trifling it may appear at present, 

demy. — In publick ettimation, in uRiform luccesi in 
life, in moderation in prosperity, in the applause and 
admiration of contemporariei, in simplicity of mannera 
and playfulness of humour, in good sense and elegant 
attainments, in modesty and equability of temper, in un- 
deviating integrity, in respect for received and long-esta. 
blished opinions, in serenity, cheerfulness, and urbanity, 
the resemblance must be allowed to be uncommonly 
striking and exact. 

'* While I wai employed in drawing up an account of 
our author'* life, I rei^ueited Mr. Burke to communicate 
to me his thoughts on the subjea ; but he was then so ill. 
that he was able only to set down two or three bints, to be 
afterwards enlarged on ; one of which is that given above, 
in this paper (which was not found till the former part of 
these sheets was worked off at the press,) he has noticed our 
author's disposition to generalize, and his early admiration 
of Mr. Mudge, which makes part of the subject of Itis 
subsequent letter, from which an extract has been given 
in a former page ; but as the observation, as it appears in 
this fragment, has somewhat of a different shape and co. 
louring, I subjoin it, that no particle of so great a writer 
toaybe lost: 

** He was a great generalizer, and was fond of redu- 
cvig every thing to one system, more perhaps than the 
'Variety of principles which operate in the human mind 
■nd in every human work, will properly endure. But, 
this dispo^tton to abnractions, to generalizing and claiii* 

▼Ot. I. g 
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-wiH, ■ I am confident, at a future period no^ 
be unacceptable. He usually rbSe about 
eight o'clock, breakfoted at nine, and was 
in bis painting- room before ten. Here he 
generally employed an hour on s«ne study, 
or on the subordinate parts of whatever 
portrait happened to be in hand j and fronf 
eleven the following five hours w^ere devoted" 
to those who sat for their pictures: witb 
occas^ionally short incervalsr during whiciv 
he sometimes admitted the visit o( a friend/ 
Such was his love of His art, and such his- 
acdour to excel, that h6 often declared he had 
during the greater part of his life, laboured' 

fication, is the great glory of the human mind, thai' indeed 
vrb'tvh most distinguishes man from other animals ;■ ani^ 
is the soDTcr of every thing:that can be called seienee. I 
believe, his early acquaintance with Mr. Mlidgeof Exeter,' 
a very learned and thhikiog man, and much inclined to 
philosophize in the spirit of the Platonists, dkpostd him' 
to this habit. He certainly by that means liberalized in f 
high degree the theory of his own art ; and if he had been 
more methodically instituted in the early part of life, and 
had possessed more leisure for nudy and n^ection, he- 
would in my opinion have pursued this method with greab 
Success'." ■ ■ f . : 
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is hard, with his pencil, as any mechanick 
Workiiigat his tiad^ forbtead:'^ About twp 
days in the wcek^ during the winter, be 
dined abroad; once, and sotnetimea oftncc* 
he had cothpany at home by invitation ; and 
during the reroaindet of the week he dined 
With his family, frequently with die addition 
of two <a three friends. It must not be un- 
derstood that the days of every week were 
thus ngularly distributed by i fixed planj 
but this was the general course. In the 
iRvenings, when not engaged by tlw Academy, 
or in some' pubiick or private assembly, or 
at the theatre, he was fond of collecting a 
few A-iends at home, and joining in a party 
irt^ whht, which Was 'his favourite game^ 

'' Ani c4>servftion made hy Dr. Johnseti on Pope, il 
extremely applicable to our author, when employdd in hii 
f ainting-rtom. " He was one of those few whose labour ■ 
is their Measure: he yras never elevarcd into negligence, 
nor we^ied to faipatieacc; he never pBSfed a fault un'k 
corrected by indifference, nor quitted it by despair. Hc 
laboured h^s works, first to gain reputation, and afterward* 
to keep it," Lives of the Poets, iv. ifij. 
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In consequence of being »:quainted with a 
great variety of persons, he frequently col- 
lected a company of seven or eight at dinner, 
in the morning of the day on which they 
xnet : as the greater part of his friends 
were men well known in the world, they 
seldom found themselves unacquainted with - 
each other: and these extemporaneous enter- 
tainments were often productive of greater 
conviviality than more formal and premedi- 
tated invitations. The marked character of 
his table, I think, was, that though there 
was always an abundant supply of those 
elegancies which the season afforded, the 
variety of the courses, the excellence of the 
dishes, or theflavouroftheburgtmdy, madethe 
least part of the conversation : though the ap- 
petite was gratified by the usual delicacies, and 
the glass imperceptibly and without solicita- 
tion was cheerfully circulated, every thing of 
this kind appeared secondary and subordinate; 
and there seemed to be a general, though 
tacit, agreement among the guests, that nuM^T 
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should predbminate over body; that the ho- 
aours of the turtle and the haunch should 
give place to the feast of wit, and that for a 
redundant flow of wine the flow of soul 
should be substituted. Of a table thus con- 
stituted, with such a host and such guests, 
vho would dot wish to participate? 

To eiuunerate all the eulogies which have 
been made on our author, would exceed the 
■liruits that I have prescribed to myself in this 
short narrative ; but I ought not to omit the 
testimony home to his worth by Dr. John* 
son, who declared him to be '* the roost 
invulnerable man he knewj whom, if h« 
should quarrel with him. he should find 
the inost difficulty how to abuse."" John- 
son's well-known and rigid adherence to truth 
on all occasions, gives this encomium great 
additional value. 

He has, however, one claim to praise, 

J* Boswell's Life of Dr. Jghnsont— DedicaiioB. 
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yfhlcht I tluhk it my dtltjr pftitici^afly to 
mention, because otherwrse h^ tMtkin i^is 
respect might pefhape be unkAoWn to ftiturii 
ages; I meal^, the praise to' whkhti« is en^ 
titled ^ the rectitude o( his judgement coii- 
cemiili; iKojt pemidous doctrines, thiU'«*erfr 
made th^ balls tif . that' ft^volutkm whitK 
took place in France not long before his 
death,' Before the publication- of Mr. 
fiorke's'Rxs-LECTiONs on that subject," he 
bad been fav<iLired with a perusal of that in- 
tomp^able wc^k,/;And \Vas lavisli in his «i- 
comiuniB upon it. He was ; indeed never 
iveafy of fexpressiftgf his admiration of the 
piofbund sagacity which saw* ih their em- 
bryb st^te, all the evils \vith which this 
country was threatened by that tremendous 
convulsion; he well knew how eagerly al( 
the wild and erroneous principteB of govern- 
ment attempted to. be established by the 
pretended philosophers of France, would be 

s' pctober, 1790. 
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cherished vad eoforced by those tqrbjaleqt 
jWkd unruly «pmt«flinoDg us, vhoin.mKxo^ 
^uidgovfrttt nAr /tfi G<tD coe^ p/fiufi'*.^ttd 
Jong before that book was written, fr^woolh 
Jy awjwed his contempt of those '\ Adjuot- 
witSt" who set at nought the accmhulated 
wisdom of ages, and on ^\l occasionfir are 
cbsirou^ of beginning the world anew. He 
<iid not live to »ee the aocoaiplishment of al- 
VpQtt every one of die p^ictipof of ihe ^Kk- 
l^tick and philosophical work aliuded tv} 
I^appily for himself he did not Jire to partici- 

** How justly may we apply the iipmediately foHow- 
jng lines of (he same great Poet, to those demagogues 
among ns, who since (he era above mentioned, ha\*e nit 
pnly on all pccasions gratuitously pleaded the cause of the 
enemies of their country with the zeal of fee'd advocates, 
tut by every other mode'lncessantly endeavoured to 
debase and assimilate this free and haf>py country tottie 
piodel of Hic/eronwus and enj/ayi;./ Republic^ of France! 
*' These Adam-wits, too fortunately free, 
" Began to dream they ^va^ted lil^erty} 
" And when no rule, no precedent was founa ■ 
■ '.' Of MEN, by laws less circumscribed apd bound, 
" They led their wild desires to woods and cav.es, 
•' And thought tliat all but savages were slaves." ' 
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pate of the gloom which now saddois every 
virtuous bosom, in consequence of all the 
civilized States of Europe being shaken to 
their foundations by those " trouhlers of the 
f09r world's peace," whom Divine Provi- 
dence has been pleased to make the scMirge- 
of human kind. Gloomy as our prospect is 
(on this account alone/') and great as is the 
danger with which we are threatened, (I 
mean internally ^ for as to external violence, 
ve are fully equal to any force which our 



^f I uy, on this acouni alone: because in all other 
respects England is at present in an unparalleled state of 
wealth and pro^erity, though there is a temporary dis- 
tress occasioned by want of the ordinary circulating 
medium of commerce. It appears from authentick and . 
indispuuble documents, that the trade of England from 
1784 to the present time, \aid6vi>lcd\ and that our Ex- 
ports in the year 1796 amounted to thirty mil- 
lions ; and it is well known that the rate of the pur- 
chase of land, contrary to the experience of all for- 
mer wars, continues nearly as high as it was in the time 
of the nosl profound peace. These facts ought to be 
sounded from one end of England to the other, and fur- . 
nish a complete answer to all the seditious declama- 
tions that have been, or shall be, made on the subject. 
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assailants can bring against us,} I still cherish 
a hope that the cloud which hangs over us 
' will be dispersed, and that we have stamina 
sufficiently strong to resist the pestilential 
contagion suspended in our atmosphere ; and 
my confidence is founded on the good s«ise 
and firmness of my countrymen; of whom 
far the greater part, justly valuing the bles- 
sings which they enjoy, will not lightly 
hazard their loss ; and rather than suffer the 
snmlleist part of their inestimable Constitution 
to be changed, or any one of those detestable 
principles to take root in this soil, whidi 
our domestick and foreign enemies with 
such mischevious industry have endeavoured 
to propagate, will, I trust, risk every thing 
that is most dear to man. To be fully appri- 
sed of our danger, and to show that we are 
resolved firmly to meet it, may prove our 
best security. If, however, at last we must 
fall, let us fall beneath the ruins of that fa- 
b^ick, which has been erected by the wisdom 
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9pd. tieasure t)f our ancestors, and wt^ich th^ejr 
gjeiMVpvsJy cefn^nted with t^eur bloo^. 

. For 9- very -Jong penod Sir Joshua Rey^ 
iKdds enjoyed an uninterrupted state of good 
heakh, to which his custom of painting, 
ftWKiing. (^ practice which, I, believe, hfi 
first introduced,) may be supposed in somv 
dc^ee to have f ontributed ; at least by this 
fneans he escaped those disorder^ which arq 
incident to a sedentary )ife. He was ind6e4 
in the year 1783 distressed for a short tim^ 
by aslight paralytick a&ctionj which, how-7 
ever, made &q little impression on him, ti^ 
in a few weeks he was perfectly restored, 
and never afterwards siiffened any inconveni- 
ence from that imlady. But in July 1785^, 
when he had very nearly finished the por- 
trait of lady Beauchamp, (now Marchioness^ 
of Hertford,) the last female portrait he eve^ 
painted,** he for the first tim? perceived hi» 

'" The last two portraits of gentlemen that he painted. 
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tig^ &D OHich lifiected; that fad found it diffi- 
cult to prDCCttds aad. id a few months a£ter<> 
wards, in spit^ of the aid of the most skilful 
oculists, he Was cntiielj- deprived of the 
sight of his Jeftlcye, After some straggles; 
lesit his. rernnining eje should be also affected^ 
hed^emunedto'.paintnonKwe.: aresolotioii 
which to hitn was a very serious misfortune, 
since he was 4hD9 derived of an emptoymenc 
^t afforded him CMUtam amusement, and 
which he Icnred much mcxe for its own sake 
than on account of the great emolument 
-with which the practice of his art was attend- 
ed. Still, however, he retained his usual 
spirits, was amused by reading, or hearing 



were those of U»I^ht Hooounble William Windbanii 
and George J. CholmtnKiele)', £sq. and they are gene- 
rally tbotight to be as finely .executed as any be ever 
painted. ' In this respect he differed from Titian, whote 
latter productions are esteemed much inferior to hit for- 
iber works. — He afterwards attempted to finish the por- 
trait of Lord Macartney, for which that nobleman had sat 
■ iomc lime before ; but he found himself unable to pro- 
ceed. . 
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Others read to him, and partook of the society 
of bis friends with the same pleasure as for- 
xoffcly i^ tnit in October 1 791 , Having strongs 
apprehensions that a tumour accompanied 
vrith an inflammation,^* which took place 
over the eye diat lud perished, might aiftct 
the other also, be became somewhat dejected. 
Meanwhile he laboured under a much more 
dangerous disease, which deprived him both 
of his xvonted spirits and his appetite, though 
he was wholly unable to explain to hisphy? 



*' Early in September, 179I1 tie was in such health and 
tpnrhs, that in our return to town from Mr. Burke's 
«eat near Beaconsfield, we left hi), carriage at the inn at 
Hayes, and walked five miles on the road, in 2 warm day, 
without his complaining of any fatigue. He had at that 
time, though ?I>ove sixty-eight years of age, the appear- 
ance of a man not much beyond fifty, and seemed as likely 
•o Kvc for ten or fifteen years, as any of his younger 
friends. 

'^ This inflammation, after various applications having 
been tried in vain, was found to have been occasioned 
by extravasated blood ; and had no connection with the 
optic nerves. 
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sitians the nature or seat of lils disorder.. 
During this period of great affliction to all his 
friends, his maladj was hy many supposed 
to be imaginary : and it was conceived, that^ 
if he would but exert himself, he could 
shake it 6fF. This instance, however, may 
serve to show, that the patient best knows 
what he.sullers, and that few long complain 
of bodily ailments without an inadequate 
cause j for at length (bqt not til! about a fort- 
night before his death) the seat of hts dis-> 
order was found to be in his liver, of which 
the inordinate growth, as it afterwards appear- 
ed,^' had incommoded all the functions of 
life ; and of this disease, which he bore with 
the greatest fortitude and patience, he died^ 
after a confinement of near three months, at 
his house in Leicester-Fields, on Thursday 
evening, Feb. 33, 1792« 

'" On his body bsing opened, his liver, whichought to 
have weighed about five pounds, was found to have la* 
creased to an extraordinary size, weighing nearly elevcQ 
founds. It was alto lomeirtui schirrous. 
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He seemed from the beginning of his ill* 
hess to have had a presauiment of the htzi 
ierminatton with which it was finally attend-i 
edj and therefore considered all those symp-^ 
toms as delusive, on which the ardent wishes 
of his friends led them to found a hope of his 
tecovery. He howevet continned to use all 
the me^ns of restoration proposed by his 
physicians, and for some timfe to converse 
daily with his intimate acquaintance; and 
■mhtn he was at length obliged to Confine 
himself to his bed, aiVaited the hour of his' 
dissolutiorl, (as was observed by one of his 
friends soon after his death,) with an fequani- 
inity rarely shoWn by the most celebrated 
Christian philosophers.— On Saturday^ the 
gd of March, his retnains were interred in 
the crypt of the cathedral of St. Paul, near 
the tomb of Sir Christopher Wrett, with 
every honour that could be shown to genius 
and to Worth by a grateful and enlightened 
nation ; a great number of the most distin^ 
jguished persons attending. the funeral cere-^ 
6 
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money, and liis pill being borne up by three 
£)akes, twb Marquisses, and five other 
noblemen.** 



** The followingaccourtlof the ceremonial was written 
hy a friend the day after the funeral, and published in 
several of the News-papers. 

" On Saturday last, at half an hour after three o'clock,- 
ftas interred the body of Sir Joshua Reynolds, ICnt. Doc- 
tor of Laws in the Universities of Oxford and Dublin, 
Principal Painter to his Majesty, president of the Royal 
Academy of Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture, Fel- 
low of the Koyal Stfciety, and Fellow of the Society of 
Antiquarians, 

" He was interred in the vast crypt of the Cathedral 

Church of St- Paul, ne^t to the bbdy of Dr. Newton^ 

late Bishop of Bristol, himself an eminent critick iri 

Poetry and painting, and close by the tomb of the famous 

. Sir Christopher Wren, the architect of that great ediBcc. 

" The body was conveyed on the preceding night to ih<! 
Royal Academy, according to the express orders of hiir 
Majfistyf .by a condescention highly honourable to the 
nKmory of Sir Joshua Reynolds, and gratifying to Ulfi' 
jM^i^hes of that Society of eminent Artists. It lay that 
night, ahd until the beginning of the funeral processioa^ 
jd' state, in the Afedel-Room of the Academy. 

The cotn^iany who attended th? funeral, assembled in 
the Library and CouncilrChamber ; the Royal' Acadtf'- 
my in the Exhibition-Room . 

" Thecflmpauy consistcdofagreat numberof the most 
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Though his friend. Dr. Johnaori was buried 
in Westminster- Abbey, and it tisid been de- 



distinguislied persons, who were emuloui in their desire 
of paying the last honours to the remains of him, whose 
life bad been disiingulshed by the exertions of the highest 
talents, and the exercise of every virtue that can make a 
man respected and beloved. Many more were prevented 
by illness, and unexpected and unavoidable occasions* 
which they much regretted, from attending. 

" Never was a publick solemnity conducted with more 
order, decorum, and dignity. The procession set out at 
half an hour after twelve o'clock. The hersc arrived at 
the great western gate of St. Paul's, about a quarter after 
two, and was there met by the Dignitaries of the Church, 
and by the gentlemen of the Choir, who chaunted the 
proper Psalms, whilst the procession moved to the en- 
trance of the choir, where was performed, in a superior 
manner, the fi^II-^hoir evening-service, together with 
tlie famous Anthem of Dr. Boice ; the body remaining 
during the whole time in the centre of the choir. 

*' The Chief Mourner and Gcritleraep of the Academy 
33 of the family, were placed by the Body. The Chiff 
Mourner in a chair at the head ; the two attendants at the 
feet ; the Pall-Bearers and Executors in the seats on the 
decanal side ; the other Noblemen and gentleman on the 
cantonal side. The Bishop of London was in his proper 
place, as were the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs. 

*' After the service, the body was conveyed into the 
erypt, and placed immediately beneath the perforated 
Jirass-plate. under the centre of the doom. Dr. Jefieries, 
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temiMwd to erect ft numumtnt to him there, 
so desirous w^s Sir Jodiua Reynolds that St. 

Canoii Residentary. with the odier Caaoa.*, and the 
whole Choir, caiqe uoder the doom ; the grave-idigger 
attendiag io the middle with a shovel of mould, iffaich^tt 
the proper time was thrown, ihrough the ^rtnre ot ihe 
plate, on the csffin. The funeral scrvic* was cfaaunted, 
and accompanied on the organ in a grand and effecting 
manner. When the funeral service was eodiBd, the 
. Chief Mourners and Executors went ituo the crypt, and 
attended the corpse to the grave, whidi .was dug under the 
pavement. 

The Lord Mayor and Sheriffs boooured the procesnoa 
by coming to Somerset-Place, where an officer's .guard of 
thirty mur wat p^csd at tjie guat coutt-gate. Aitcr the 
procession had passed . through Tkmple-Bar, the gates 
were shut by order <^ the I^ord Mayor, .to prevent any 
interruptioo bam carriages passing to or fcoBi the City. 

The spectators, bath in the chtfr^ and in th^ street, 
were innumerable. The ihepo were ahat, 'the nvindows 
pF .every hwne wcK ^ed, an^ fbe-psi^le inthe-streets, 
^llbo s^oicd t».sh(uw in -dfe gpaeral sorrow, beheld the 
whole with respect and silence. 

The Order of the ProoeaisioB WBsakJbllows : 

The LordMiajtor'aad-^licriffs, and City Marshals. 

The undertaker and ten conductors, od'hwieback. 

Alid with pluEoesof Feathers. ' ■ ■ 

■ irbe:auMs wub six horses. 
T»L. i. h 
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Faults should be decorated by Sculpture, 
which he thought would be highly beneficial 

Ten paU>bearer>, viz. 

The Duke of Dorset, Lord High Steward of bi> 
Majesty's Household. 

Duke of Leeds. 

Duke of Poftlmd. 

Marquis Townthend. 

Marqui* of Abercom. 

£arl of CirsHle. 

Earl of Inchiqain. 

Ear! of Upper-Ossory. 
' Lord Viscount Falmerston. 

LordEtioti 
- Robert Love) Gwaikia, Esq. Ctiief Mounter. 

Two Attendants of the Family. 

The Rt. Hon. Edmund, Burke, 1 

Edmond Malone, Esq. / Exiecutort. 

Philip Meltcalf. Esq. J 

The Royal Academicians and Students. 

Bennet Langton, Esq. (Professor in ancient Htentura.) 
James Boswell, £ftq. (Secsetaiy for fsreign coi* 
respondence,) > 

The Archbishop of York. The Marquis of Buckiiigfaaa. 

Ear] of Fife. Eail of Carysfbn. 

Lord. St. Asaph. Lord Bubop of Lobi^. 

Lord F(H-tescue. Lord Somen. 

Lord Lucan. The Dean of. Norwich. 

Right Hon. W. Windham. Sir AJnahan Hume, fiu 

Sir George Beaumont, Bt.. StrTiionusDun4ii>Bu 
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to the Arts/* that he prevailed on those who 
were associated with him in the management 

Sir ChailcB Bunbury, Bt. Sir William Forbes, Bt. 

t>r. George Fordyce, Dr. Ash. 

Dr. Brocklesby, Dr. Blagden. 

Sir William Scotl, M. P. George Rose, ?sq. M. P. 

John RolIe.Esq. M. P. WiliiamWeddeli.Esq. M.P. 

Reginald Pole CareW. Esq. M. P. Richard Clarke, Esq. 

Mat. Motuagu, Esq. M': P. Rd. P. Knight, Esq. M,P. 

Dudley North, Esq. M. P. Charles Townley, E«q. 

Abel Moysey, Esq. John Cleveland, Esq. M. P. 

John Thomas Batt, Esq. Welbore Ellii Agar, Esq. 

Colonel Gwyn, Capuin Pole. 

Dr. Laurence, WiDiam Seward, £sq, 

James Martin, Esq. Drewe, Esq. 

Edward Jemingham. Esq. William Vachel, Esq. 

Richard Burke, Esq. Thomas Coutts, Esq. 

John- Julius Angerstnn, Esq. Edward Gwatkin. Esq. 

Charles Bumey, Esq. John Hunter, Esq, 

William Cmiksbanl, Esq. Home, Esq. 

John Philip Kcmble, Esq. Joseph Hiclwy, Esq> 

Mr. Aldennin Boydell, John Devayaes, Esq. 

Mr. Poggi, Mr. Breda. 

" The company were conveyed in (orty-two mourning 
coaches ; and forty-nine coaches belonging to the No- 
blemen and Gentlemen attended empty," 

To each of the gentlemen who attended on this occasion, 
was presented a print engraved by Bartolo2zi, represent- 
ing a female clasping an urn ; accompanied by the Geniua 
of Painting, holding in one han4 an extinguished torch. 

ha 
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of Jdhwson's monimwnt,*" ti> cotaedt that k 
should %€ placed in that cadiedral ; in wiiich» 
I know, some of them reluctantly acquiesced. 
In consequence of the ardour which *he ex- 
pressed on this subject, it was thought pn^er 
to deposit his body in the crypt of that 
magnificent church; which indeed had 
another claim also -to thp remaiiu of this 
great P^int^r, for in t,he satfte ground (though 
the ancient building construct^ upo^ it has 
given place to another^difice,) was interfcd, 



and pointing with the ot}vr toa sarcf^hagus.^on the tablet 
of which is written— ■ 

'Snccedet faoia. vivust^ pcron Eeretur. 

*■ He wished that St-. P4urs ihodld be deconted by 
Wintings as well as Scalpture, and faai enlarged «n thi* 
subje<;t in hia ^' Journey toFi^nden," page gijii.Ascfacnie 
of this kind was proposed aboubthe year 17741 '^^ wannly 
cspoused'by bur Auibor^-but it was .preveitted fron being 
carried into execution by Dr. Tarrick, then Bishop of 
London. Since that time, momiiienls, under certain re- 
gulations, have been admitted. 

«^ Sir William Scott. Mr. Burke, Sir Joieph'Banlv, 
Mr. Windham, Mr. Metealf, Mr. Boswell, Mr. ^oae.. 
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in Ute middle of the last century, his gseat 
pi%decessoc. Sir Antony Vflndyclc. 

By his ladt wil!-, whieb was made on the 
jth of Novembei' precediiig bis death, he 
bequeathed the greater part of his fortune to 
bis niece. Miss Palmer, now Countess of 
Incbiqain t ten thousand pounds in the funds 
to, her younger sister, Mrs. Gwatkin, the 
wife of Robert Lovel Gwatkin, Esq. of 
Killiow, in the county of ConvwaH j x con- 
siderable legacy to his frienJ, the Righ^ 
Hob. Edmund Buvk«^ with/ whom. h« had 
lived in great intimacy for more thah thirty 
years j and various memorials to other 
friends." 

•^ To the Earl of Upper-Ossoiy, any pietuftf cjf his 
own painting, remaining undisposed of at his death; that 
his lordship should choose. 

To liord Palmerston^ " the second' Choice." 

To Sir Abraliam Hunie,'Bart.' "the choice of his 
Claude Lorraines." 

To Sir George Beaumont; Bart, his' " Sebasttan Bour- 
don, — the Return of the Afc." 

To the Duke of Portland, " the Angel Contemplation, 
—the upper part of the Nativity." 
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To the brief enumeration that has been . 
given of thevarious qualities which rendered 
him at once $o distinguished an ornament 
and so valuable 4 member of society, it is 

To Edmond Malone, Philip Metcalfe, Jamet Boswell, 
£sqre. and Sir William Scou, [his Majesty's Advocate 
General,]/*, sooeach, to be laid out, if they ifaould think 
proper, in the purchase of some picture at the sale of his 
Collection, " to be kept for hi» sake." 

To the Reverend William Mason, "the Miniature of ' 
Mihon, by Cooper/' 

To RicHjU'd Burke, junior, Esq^ his Cromwell, hy 
Cooper. 

To Mrs. Bunbuiy, *' her ion's picturej" and to Mrs. 
Cwyn, " her own picture with a turhan." 

To his nephew, William Johnston, £sq. of Calcutta* 
his watch, &c. 

To his old servant, Ralph Kirkley, (who had lived 
with him twenty-nine years,) one thousand pounds. 

Qf this Will, he appointed Mr. Burke, Mr-Metq^fe, 
»nd the present writer. Executors. 

In March, 1795, his fine Collection of Pictures by 
the Ancient Masters, was sold by Auction for 10,3191, 
9s. 6d.; and in April, 1796, various historical and 
fancy-pieces of his own pwoting, together with some un<- 
claimed portraits, were sold for 4505!. 18s. His very 
valuable Collection of Drawings and Prints yet remaitu 
to be disponed of. 
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almost needless to add, that the death of this 
great Fainter, and most amiable man, was 
not less a private loss, than a publick mis- 
fortune; and that however that loss may- 
have been deplored by his numerous friends, 
by none of them was it more deeply felt, 
than by him, to whom the ofGce of trans- 
mitting to posterity this imperfect memorial 
of his talents and his, virtues has. devolved. 

Its imperfection however will, I trust, be 
amply compensated by the following cha- 
racteristick eulogy, in which the hand of the 
great master, and the afiectionate friend, is 
so visible, that it is scarcely necessary to 
inform the reader that it was written by Mr. 
Burke, not many hours after the melancholy 
event which it commemorates, had, taken 
place : 



"-His illness was long, but borne lyilh a 
mild f nd cheerful fortiUid^i without the 
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** leatt mixture of any thing iitifiible, ot 
** qnenilons, agraeablj to the placid and 
•* even tenour of hk whole Hf«. H« hud 
** from the beginning of his Malady, a dis- 
•* tinctviewof his dissolution ; andhecon- 
•' templated it whh that entire composure, 
** whichnothingbuttheinnoeenee.integrity, ■ 
** 8ndusefulnes«)6fhisIife,andanu»aSected 
*' submission to the will of Providence, 
*' could bestow. In this situation he' had 
<* every consolation from family tenderness, 
** which his own kindness had indeed well 
" deserved. 

V Sir Joshua Reynolds was, on very many 

*' accounts, one of the most memorable meft 

" of his time. He was the first En^ish- 

•• man, whoadded thepraifieof the elegant 

" arts to the other glories of his country. 

'* In taste, in grace, in facility, in happy 

^' invention, and in the richness and harmony 

** of colouring, tie was equal to the great 

*' masters of the renowned- ages. In Por- 
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"trail! he went bi^ond them; for he com- 
** pdankXttfA to that dtfsai^ttoA of the art, 
*' iA siskin English artists are the most An- 
** gagsd, 8 vuiety, a fancy, and a dignity - 
** derived from the higher branches, which 
" even those who professed them in a su. 
** perior manner, did not always preserve, 
" when they delineated individual nature, 
*' His Portraits remind the spectator of the 
*' mventibn of history, and the amenity of 
*■• landscape. In painting portraits, he ap- 
' ' peared not to be raised upon that platform, 
*' but to descend to it from a higher sphere.- 
•"' His paintings illustrate his lessons, and, 
*' his lessom seem to be derived from hiS' 
" paintings. 

■ ■ " -i 
** He possessed the theoiy a# perfectly as 

•* the practice of his art. To be such a 

*' painter, he was a profound and peaetratingr 

** philosopher. 

* * In full affluence of foreign and domesticlc 
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*' fame, admired ly the expert in art, and 
•• by the learned in sciencfe, emitted by: the 
•* great, caressed by Sovereign Powers, and 
"celebrated by distinguished Poets," his 

«» Goldsmith, Mason, T. W«ton, &c.— The encomi- 
ums on our author. in prose, are not less numerous. 
WhentheDiscoURSEE were mentioned in a former page, 
J did not recollect that they have been very highly com- 
mended by my learned and ingenious friend. Dr. Joseph 
Warton, one of the few yet left among us, of those who 
began to be distinguished in the middle of the present 
century, soon after the death of Pope, and may now 
therefore be considered as the ullimi Romanorum. The 
praise of so judicious a critick being too valuable 10 be 
omitted, I shall introduce U here: 
. " One cannot forbear reflecting on the great progress, 
the Art of Painting has made in this country, since the . 
time that Jervas was thought wd»(Tiy of this panegyrick : 
[Pope's Epistle to that Painter, in 1716:] aprogress^ 
that, we trust, will daily increase, if due attention be 
paid to the incomparable Discourses that have been 
^ivdred at the Royal Academy ; which Discourses con- 
tain more solid inUructipn on that subject, than, I verily 
think, can be found in any language. The precepts are 
iftilosophically (bunded oti truth and nature, and illus- 
trated with the most proper and pertinent examples, Tbo 
characters are drawn with a precision and dlstincinesSt that 
we look for in vain in Felibien, De Piles, andeven Vasari, 
qtFlinyh)n3edi..N(itbiitg.bt example, can be more Just 
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' native humility, modesty, and candour, 
never forsook him, even on surprise or 
provocation j nor was the least degree of 
arrogance or assumption visible to the most 
scrutinizing eye, in any part of his con- 
duct or discourse. 

•' His talents of every kind, powerful 
from nature, and not meanly cuhivated by 
letters, his social virtues in all the relations 
and all the habitudes of life, rendered him 
the centre of a very great and unparalleled 
variety of agreeable Societies, which will 
be dissipated by his death. He had too 
much merit not to excite some jealousy, 
too much innocence toprovokeany enmity. 
The loss of no man of his time can be felt 



lod elegant, as well as profound and scientifick, than the 
comparison between Michael Angclo and Raffaelle in the 
fifth of these Discourses. Michael Angelo is plainly the 
hero of Sir Joshua Reynolds, for the same reason that 
Homer by every great mind is preferred to Virgil." 
£rjay on the Genius and WritiTigs of Pepe, ii. 39^. 
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" with more sincere, general, and unmixed 

•• sorrow. 

*• HAIL ! ' AND FARlWELt !" 



Queen-Ahnx^Strbet, East, 
Febniary lo, 1798. 
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THE ROTAL ACADEMY. 

GENTLEMEN, 

1 HAT you have ordered the pub- 
lication of this discourse, is not only very 
flattering to me, as it implies your approba- 
tion of the method of study which I have 
recommended i but likewise, as this method 
receives from that act such an additional 
weight and authority, as demands from the 
Students that deference and respect, which 

D.D.t.zeabvG<")Ogl'C 



can be due only to the united sense of so con- 
siderable a Body of Artists, 

lam, 

Witb the greatest esteem and respect, 

GENTLEMEN, 

Your most humble, 

and obedient Servant, 

JOSHVA REYNOtDS. 
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ths adtantaoes proceeding from the institutiok 
of a rotal academt. — hints offered to tt^ 
goksidkratien ov the professors ard ttsitmis ; 
— ^hatP an implicit obbdibnce to the rules of 
art be exacted from thb touno students ; — 

that * PREMATURE DISPOSITION TO A MASTERLY 
-DBXTERITT BE XEPSESSED; — THAT DILIQkNCE BE 
CONSTANTLT RECOMMENDED, AMD (THAT IT MAt 
BE.BPFBCTUAL) DIRBCTBD TO IXS PROPER OBJECT. 

GENTLEMEN, 

A.N Academy, in which the Polite Arts 
may be regularly culti^^ted, is at last c^ned 
among us by Royal Munificence. This 
must appear an event in the highest degree, 
interesting, not only., to the Artists, but to 
the whole nation. 

It is indeed difficult to give' any other 
reason, why an empire like that of Bri- 
tain should so long have wanted an orna- 
ment so suitable to its greatness, than that 
slow progression of things, which naturally. 
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makes elegance and re^nement the last effect 

of opulence and power. 

An Institution like this has often been re- 
Commended upon considerations merely mer- 
cantile; but an Academy, founded upon such 
principles , can never effect even its own narrow 
purposes. If it has an origin no higher, no 
taste can ever be formed in manufactures ; 
but if the higher Arts of Design flourish, these 
inferior ends will be answered of course. 

We arp happy in having a Prince, who 
has conceived the design of such an institution, 
accdrdingtoitstruedignity; andwhopromotes 
the Arts, as the bead of a great, a learned, a 
polite, andacommercial nation; and lean now 
congratulate you, Gentlemen, on the accom- 
plishment of your long and ardent wishes. 

The numberless and ineffectual consul- 
tations which I have had with many in this 
assembly, to form plans and concert schemes 
for an Academy, afford a sufficient proof of 
the impossibility of succeeding but by the' 
influence of Majesty-. But there have, 

■ 6 
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perhaps, Ijeen times, when even the influence 
of Majesty would have been ineffectual j 
and it is pleasing to reflect, that we are thus 
embodied, when every circumstance seems to 
concur from which honour and prosperity can 
probably arise. 

There are, at this time, a greater number 
of excellent artists than were ever known 
before at one period in this nation; there is 
a general desire among our Nobility to be dis- 
tinguished as lovers and judges of the Artsj 
there is a greater superfluity of wealth among 
the. people to reward the professors; and, 
above all, we are patronized by a Monarch, 
who, knowing the value of science and' of 
elegance, thinks every art worthy of his notice, 
that tends to soften and humanise the mind. 

After so much has been done by His 
Majesty, it will be wholly our fault, if 
our progress is not in some degree correspon- 
dent to the wisdom and gfenerosity of the In- 
stitution : let us shew our gratitude in our 
diligence, that, though our merit may not. 
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answer his expectations, yet, at least, our 
ipdustiy may deserve his protection. 

But whatever may be our proportion of 
success, of this we may be sure, that the 
present Institution will at least contribute to 
advance our knowledge of the Arts, and 
bring us nearer to that ideal excellence, which 
it is the lot of genius always to contemplate 
tod never to attain. 

The principal advantage of an Academy 
is, that, besides furnishing able men to. direct 
the Student, it will be a repository for th^ 
great examples of the Art. ^These are thfc 
materials on which Genius is to wotk, and 
without which the str(»igest intellect may 
be fruitlessly or deviously employed. By 
studying these authentick models, that idea 
of excellence which is the sesult of the accu- 
mulated experience of past ages, may ^e at 
once acquired; and the tardy and obstructed 
progress of out predecessors may teach us 
a. shorter, uid easier way. The Student 
tBceives, at one glance, the. principles: which 
many Artists have spent their whole lives in 
4 
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.ascertaining; and, satisfied with their efiect, 
is spared the painful investigation by which 
(hey came to be known and fixed. How 
many men of great natural abilities have bden 
lest to this nation, for want of these advan-^ 
tages! They .never had an opportunity of 
seeing those masterly efforts of genius, which 
at once kindle the whole soul, and force it 
into suddoi and irresistible approbation. 

Ra^elle, it is true, had not the. ad- 
vantage of studying in an Academy ; but 
all Rome, and the works of Michael Angelo 
in pailicular, were to him an Academy. 
On thei sig^t of the CapelU Sistina, he 
immediataly from a dry, Gothick, and even 
insipid mannex, which attends to the minute 
accidental discriminations of particular and 
individual cAjocts, assumed that grand style 
of painting, which improves partial repre- i 
sentati!on by thf general and inyahabte ideas 1 
of nature. ' : 

Every seminary of learning may be said 
to be surrounded with an atmosphere of 
floating knowledge, where every miiwl may 
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imbibe somewhat congenial to its own origi- 
nal conceptions. Knawledge, thus obtained, 
has always something more popular and use- 
ful than that which is forced upon the mind 
by private precepts, or solitary meditation. 
Besides, it is generally found, that a youth 
more easily receives instruction from the 
companions of his studies, whose minds are 
nearly on a level with his own, than from 
those who are much his superiors ; and it is 
from his equals only that he catches the fire 
of emulation. 

, One advantage, I will venture to affirm, 
we shall have in our Academy,, which no 
other nation can boast. We shall have no- 
thing to unlearri. To this praise the present 
race of Artists have a just claim. As far as 
they have yet proceeded, they are right. 
With us the exertions of genius will hence- 
forward be directed to their proper objects. 
It will not be as it has been in other schools, 
where he that travelled fastest, only wan- 
dered farthest from the right way. 

Impressed, as I am, therefore, with , 
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such a favourable opinion of my associates in 
this undertaking, it would ill become me to 
dictate to any of them. But as these Insti- 
tutions have so often failed in other nations ; 
and as it is natural to think with regret, hour 
much might have been done, I must take 
leave to offer a few hints, by which those, 
errors may be rectified, and those ■ <iefects 
supplied. These the Professors and ■ Visi- 
tors may reject or -adopt as they shall 
think proper. 

I would chiefly recommend, that an 
implicit obedient to the Rules of Art, as 
established by the practice of the great Mas- 
ters, should be exacted from the young 
Students. That those models, which have 
passed through the approbation of ages, 
should be considered by them as perfect and 
infallible guides? as subjects for their imita- 
tion, not their criticism. 

I am confident, that this is the only effica- 
cious method of making a progress in the 
Arts J and that he who sets out'with doubt- 
ing, will find life finished before he becomes 
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master of the rudiments. For it may be laid 
down as a msxtm, that he who begins bi' 
presuming on his own sense, has ended his 
studies as soon as he has commenced them. 
Every opportunity, th«-efore, should be 
taken to discountenance that false and vulgar 
(pinion, that rules are the fetters of genius ; 
they are fetters only to men of no genius j 
as that armour, which upon the strong is an 
ornament and a defence, upon the weak and 
mis-shapen becomes a load, and cripples the 
body which it was made to protect. 

How nluch liberty may be taken to break 
through those rules, and, as the Poet ex- 
presses if. 

To snatch a gcace beyond the reach of art, 

may be a subsequent consideration, when 
the pupils become nrasters themselves. It is 
then, when their genius has received its ut- 
most improvement, that rules may possibly 
be dispensed, with. ■ But let us not destroy 
the scaffold, until we have raised the 
buiTding. 
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Tlie DirctoTs ought more particularl/ to 
watch over thft genius of those Students, 
who, being more advanced, are arrived at 
thac critical period of study, on the nice 
management of which their future .turn ci 
ta^e depends. At that age it is natural for 
thdm to be more captivated with what is 
brilliant^ Ihan with what is colid, and to 
prefer splendid negligence to painful ztA ' 
humiliating exactness. 

A facility ill composing, — a lively, and 
what is called a masterly, handling of 
the chalk ot potcili are, it must be confessed^ 
captivating qualities to young minds, and' 
becoitie of course the objects of their ambi- 
ti<m. T^>fff endeavour to imitate these 
ddzzlkig excellencies, which they will find 
no great labour in attaining. After much- 
time spent in these frivolous, pursuits, the 
difficulty will he to retreat j but it will be 
then too late ; wtA there is scarce an instance 
c^ return to scmpulous kbour, after the mind' 
has- been dduuched and deceived by this 
^hciow nvast^. 
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By this useless industry they are excluded 
f;rom all power of advancing in real excel- 
lence. Whilst boys, they are arrived at their 
utmost perfection ; they have taken the sha- 
dow for the substance j and make, the me- 
chanical felicity the chief excellence of the 
art, which is only an ornament, and, of the 
merit of which few but painters thenlselves 
are judges. 

This seems to me to be one of the most 
dangerous sources of corruption; and I speak 
of it from experience, not as an 6rrot which 
may possibly happen, but which has actually 
infected all foreign Academies. The direc- 
tors were probably pleased with this prema- 
ture dexterity in their pupils, and, praised 
•/ their dispatch at the expence pf their cer^ 
rectness. 

. But young men have not only this frivo- 
lous ambition of being thought masters of 
execution, inciting, them on one hand, bi^ 
also. tlieir natural sloth tempting therp on the' 
other. They are terrified at th^ prospfipt 
before them, of the toil required to attaia 
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exactness. The impetuosity of; youth is 
disgusted at the slow approaches of a regular 
siege, and desires, froro mere impatience c^£ 
labour, to take the citadel by storm. They 
wish to find some shorter path to excellence, 
and hope to obtain the reward of eminence 
by other means than those, which the indis- 
pensable rules of art have prescribed. They 
must therefore be told again and again, that 
labour is the only price of solid fame, and 
that whatever their force of genius may be, 
there is no easy method of becoming a good 
Paintier. 

When we read the lives of the most em J- , 
xmxt Painters, every page informs us, that no 
.part of their tinie was spent in dissipation. 
Even an increase of fame served only to aug- 
ment their industry. To be convinced with 
^liat persevering assiduity they pursued 
their studies, we need only reflect on their 
■njethod of proceeding in their most celebrated 
works. When they conceived a subject, 
t^ey first made a variety of sketches ; then a, 
finished drawing of the whole ; after that a 
more corr^t drawing of every separate j)art. 
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-^heads, hands, feet, atfd [Pieces of drapery t 
they then painted the picture, and after all 
re-touched it from the life. The pictures* 
thus wrought wrth sitch pains, now appeat 
like the efifect of efichafttment, and as if some 
mighty Genius had struck them c^ at a blow. 

But, whilst diligence is thus rec(«nmended 
to the Students^ the Visitors, will take care 
that their diligence be effectual ; that it bi 
well directed, and employed <m the prdpef 
t^ject. A Student is not always advancing 
because he is employed ; he must apply bis 
^trength to that part of the art where the real 
• difficulties lie; to that part which distin- 
guishes it as a liberal artj and not Vbj^ 
mistaken industry lose his time in that which 
is merely ornamental. The Students, instead 
of vying with each other which slmll have 
lihe readiest hand, should be taught to coritend 
fV/ho shall have the purest and most correct 
* out-line ; instead of striving which shall pro- 
duce the brightest tint, or, -curiously trifiing; 
shall give the gloss of stuffs, so as to appear 
real, let their ambition be directed to contend,- 
wtudt shall dispose his drapery in the most* 
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graceful folds, whkh shall give the matt ^ 
pA.Qe and dignity to the human figure. 

I. must beg leave to submit one thing 
more tD the conuderation of the Visitors, 
which appears to me a matter of very great 
ccnsequence, and the omission of which I 
think a principal defect in the method of 
educatioo pursued in all the Aeademied I 
have ever visited. The errw I mean is, 
that the students never draw exactly ffcm. 
the living models which they have befcve 
them. It is not indeed their intention ; nor 
are they directed to do it. Their drawings 
resemble the model only in the attitude. 
They change the form according to their 
vague and uncertain ideas of beauty, and 
make a drawing rather of what tWy think 
the figure oi^ht to be, than of what it ap- 
pears.. I have thought this the obstacle that 
has stopped the progress of many young men 
of real gemusj and I very much d<»ibt, 
whethw a habit of drawing correctly what / 
we see, witt not gvtt a pioportionabls pQw« 
of drawing correctly what we imagine. He 
whfx en^^vnurs to copy nicely the figuxt 
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before him, not only acquires a habit of 
exactness and precision, but is continually 
advancing in his knowledge of the human 
figure; and though he seems to superficial 
observers to make a slower progress, he will 
be found at last capable of adding (without 
running into capricious wildness) that grace 
and beauty, which is necessary to be given 
to his more finished works, and which can- 
not be got by the modems, as it was not 
acquired by the ancients, but by an atten- 
tive and well compared study of the human 
ioim. 

What I think ought to enforce this me- 
thod is, that it has been the practice (as 
may be seen by their drawings) of the great 
Masters in the Art. I will mention a draw- 
ing of RaiFaeUe, The Dispute of the Sacra- 
TMentf the print of which, by Count Cailus, 
is in every hand. It appears, that he made 
his sketch from one model ; and the habit 
he had of drawing exactly from the form 
before him appears by his making all the 
figures with the same cap, such as his mo- 
del. _then happened to wear ; so servile a 
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copyist was this great vaan, even at a tinu / 
when he was allowed to be at his highest 
pitch of excellence. 

- I have seen also Academy figures : fay 
Annihale Csracci, though he was often suf- 
ficiently lic«itious in his finished works, 
drawn with all the peculi^ities of an indivi- 
dual ntodd. , , 

Thi^ scn^ulous exactness is so coatrar^F 
to rheprartioe.of the Academies, that it is 
not without great deference, that I beg leave 
to recommend it to the ccmslderation of the 
Visitors ; and submit to them, whether the 
neglect of th^ method is not one of the rea*- 
sons why Students so often disappoint expec- 
tation, and, being more than boys at sixteen, 
become less than men at thirty. 

In short, the method I recommoid can 
only be detrimental where there are but few 
living forms to copy; for then Students, 
by always drawing from one alone, will by 
habit be taught to overlook defects, and 
mistake deformity for beauty. Put of this x 
c a 
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Unreis no danger t since the Council has 
rieteimined to supply the Actdetny with a 
variety of subjects j and indeed thoee kws 
which they have drawn up, and which the 
Secretary will presently i-tad fw your con- 
&xnation, have in Wnc tneasote precluded 
me fnm sayini^ more upon this oc|casi<xi. 
Inuejid, therefon, of oSetiag tny advice* 
permit me to indulge my wishes, and ex- 
press my hope, that this institution may 
nuwertheexpectatiooodfits Royax. Poun- 
DEE i that the present age 'may vie in Arts 
^ with that of Leo the Tenth ; and that tJbe 
^gnity ^tbe ^ing Art (to make use of aa 
expression of Pliny) nuy be revived undtt 
the Reign of GEORGE THE THIRD. 
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DKLtTEKED TO THl BTODEHTS OF 



THE ROYAL ACADEMY, 



DISTRIBUTION OP THE PRIZES, 
DECEMBER U, 17S9. 
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THE COURSS AHD ORDER OP STUDY.-!— THB DIFFERENT 
STAGES OP ART. — MUCH COPYING DISCOUNTENANCED. 
* ^^-TBB ARTIST AT ALL TIMES AKD IN ALL PLACES 
8BODI.O BE EMFLOTED IN LAYIITO UP MATERIALS FOR 
THB EXBRC3SB OP HIS ART. 

GENTLEMEN, 

X Congratulate you on the honour which 
you have just received. I have the highest 
opinion of your merits, and could wish to 
show my sense of them in something which 
possibly may be more useful to you than 
barren praise. I could wish to lead you into 
such a course of study as may render your 
future progress answerable to your past im- 
provement ; and, whilst I applaud you for 
what ba$ been done, remind you how much 
yet remaihs to attain perfection. 

I flatter myself, that from the long ex- 
perience I have had, and the unceasing as- 
siduity with which I have pursued those 
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Studies, in which, like you, I have been en- 
gaged, I shall be acquitted of vanity in offer- 
ing some hints to your consideration. They 
are indeed in a great degree founded upon 
my own mistakes in the same pursuit. But 
the history of errors, properly managed, often 
shortens the road to truth. And although no 
tnethod of study that I can aSer, will of 
itself conduct to excetlence, yet it may pre- 
serve industry from being misapplied. 

In speaking to you of the Theory of the 
Art, I shall only consider it as it has a rela- 
tion to the mefhod of your studies. 

Dividing the study of painting into three 
distinct periods, I shall address you as having 
passed through the first of them, which is 
confined to the rudiments j including a faci- 
lity of drawing any object that presents it- 
self, a tolerable readiness in the management 
of colours, and an acquaintance with the most 
simple and obvious rules of composition. 

This first degree of proficiency is, in 
painting, what grammar is in literature, a 
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general preparation for whatever species of 
the an the student may afterwards choose for 
his more particular application. The power 
of drawing, modelling, and ush^ colours, 
is very properly called the Language of the 
artj and in this language, the honours you 
have just received prove you to have made 
no uiconsiderable progress. 

When the Artist is once enabled to express 
himself with some degree of correctness, 
he must then endeavour to collect subjects 
for expression ; to atnass a stock of ideas, to 
be combined and varied as occasion may re- 
quire. He is now in the second period of 
study, in whidi his business is to learn all 
that has been known and done before his own 
time. Having bkherto received instructions 
from a particular master, he is now to con- 
voider the Art itself as his master. He must 
extend his capacity to more sublime and 
general instructions. Thos6 perfections 
which lie scattered among various masters, 
are now united in one g«icral idea, which 
18^ henceforth to regulate his taste, and en- 
large his imagination. With a variety of 
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models thus before him^ he will avdid that 
narrowness and poverty of conception which 
attends a bigotted admiration of a single 
master, and will cease to, follow any favourite 
where he ceases to excel. This period is, 
however, still a time of subjection and dis- 
cipline. Though the Student will not re- 
sign himself blindly to any single authority, 
when he may have the advantage of consult- 
ing many, he must still be afraid of trusting 
his own judgment, and of deviating into any 
track where he cannot find the footsteps of 
some former master. 

The third and last period emancipates 
the Student from subjection to any authority, 
but what he shall himself judge to be aup'- 
ported by reason. Confiding now in his 
own judgment, he will consider and sepa- ' 
xate those different principles to which diffe- 
rent modes of beauty owe their original. In 
the former period he , sought only to know 
iind combine excellence, wherever it was to 
be found, into one idea of perfection: in 
this, he learns, what requires the most at- 
tentive survey and the most subtle disquisi- 
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tioii, to discriminate perfectitxis that are in- 
•^compatible with each other. 

He is from this time to regard himself 
as holding the same rank with those masters 
whom he before tobeyed as teachers j and 
as exercising a sort of sovereignty over those 
nileis which have hitherto restrained him.- 
Comparing now no longer the perform- 
ances' of Art with each other, but examining 
.^y^c Art itself by the standard of nature, he 
corrects what is erroneous, supplies what 
is scanty, and adds by his own observaticHi 
what the industry of his predecessors may 
have yet left wanting to perfection. Hav- 
ing well established his judgment, and stored 
his memory, he may now without fear try 
the power of his imagination. The mind 
that- has been thus disciplined, may be in- 
dulged in the warmest enthusiasm, and ven- 
ture to play on the borders of the wildest 
extravagance. The habitual dignity which 
long converse with the greatest minds has 
imparted to him, will display itself in all his 
attempts ; and he will stand among his in- 
structors, not as an imitator, but a rival. 
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These are the different stages of the Ait^ 
But as I now address myself particularly to 
those Students who have been this day re- 
warded for their happy passage through the 
first period, I can with no propriety stfp« 
pofie they want any help in the ixiitintf^ 
studies. My present design is to direct your 
view to distant excellence, wd to show yon 
the readiest path that leads to it. Of this I 
shall speak with such latitude, as may leave, 
the province of the professor uninvoded; 
and shall not anticipate those precepts, which 
it is his business to give, and your duty to 
understand. 

It is indisputably evident that a great part 
of ev«y n^n's life must be employed ia 
collecting materials for the exercise of ge<- 
nius. Invention, strictly 9pe4king, is liule 
more thana new combination of those imagoes 
which have been previously gathered and dc» 
posited in the memory: nothing can come 
I of nothing : he who has laid vp no mate- 
' rials, can produce no combinations. 

A. Student un^quainted with the ^tempts 
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of former adventurers, is always apt to 
over-rate his own abilities ; to mistake the ^ 
most trifling excursions for discoveries of 
moment, and every coast new to him, for a 
new-found country. If by chance he passes 
beyond his usual limits, he congratulates 
his own arrival at those regions which they 
who have steered a better course have long 
lefc behind them. 

The productions of such minds are sel- 
dom distinguished by an air of originality: 
they are anticipated in their happiest elForts; 
and if they are found to differ in any thing 
from thtir predecessors, it is only in irregu- 
lar sallies, and trifling conceits. The more 
extensive therefore your acquaintance is with 
the works of those who have excelled, the 
more extensive will be your powers of inven- 
tion ; and what may appear still more like 
a paradox, the more original Will be your 
conceptions. But the difficulty on this oc- 
canon is to determine what ought to be pro- 
posed as models of excellence, and who 
ought to be considered as the properest 
guides. 
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To a young man just arrived in Ital^, 
many of th« present painters x>f that coun- 
try are ready enough to obtrude their pre- 
cepts, and to offer their own per&rmances as 
examples of that perfection which they affect 
to recommend. The Modem, however, 
who recommends himself ss a standard, may 
justly be suspected as ignorant of the true 
end, and unacquainted with the proper ob- 
ject, of the art which he professes. To fol- 
low such a guide, will not only retard the 
Student, but mislead him. 

On whom then can he rely, or who shall 
show him the path that leads to excellence? 
the answer is obvious : those great masters 
who have travelled the same road with suc- 
cess are the most likely to conduct others. 
The works of those who have stood the 
test of ages, have a claim to that respect 
and veneration to which no mod«n can 
pretend. The duration and stability of their 
fame, is sufficient to evince that it has not 
been suspended upon the slender thread 
of fashion and caprice, but bound to the 
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human heart by every tie of sympathetick 
approbation. 

Thare is no danger of studying too mutfi 
the works of those great men ; but how they 
may be studied to advantage is an enquiry 
of great importance. . 

Some who have never raised their minds 
to the consideration of the real dignity of the 
Art, and who rate the worts of an Artist in 
proportion as they excel or are defective in 
the mechanical parts, look on theory as 
something that may enable them to talk but 
not to paint better; and confining themselves 
entirely, to mechanical practice, very assidu- 
ously toil on in the drudgery of copying j and 
think they make a rapid progress while they 
faithfully exhibit the minutest part of a 
favourite picture. This appears to me a very 
tedious, and I think a very erroneous method 
of proceeding. Of every large composition, 
even of those which are most admiredi a 
great part may be truly said to be common- 
place. This, though it takes up much time 
in copying, conduces little to improvement. 
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I consider general copying as a delusive kind 
of industry; the Student satisfies hinuelf 
with the appearance of doing' something; 
fae falls into the dangerous habit of imitating 
without^ jelecdng, and of labouring with- 
out any determinate object; as it requires 
no eflbrt of the mind, he sleeps over his 
work; and those powers of invention and 
composition whidi ougiit particularly to be 
called out, and put in action, lie torpid, and 
lose their energy for want of exercise. 

How incapable those are of producing 
any thing of their own, who have spcstt 
much of their time in making finished copies, 
is well known to all who are convefsant with 
our art. 

To suppose that the complication of pow- 
ers, and variety of ideas necessary to that 
mind which aspires to the first honours 
in the art of Painting, can be obtained by 
the frigid contemplation of a few single 
models, is no less absurd, than it would be 
in him who wishes to be a Poet, to imagine 
tha:t by translating a tragedy he can acquire 
4 
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to himself sufficient knowledge of the ap- 
pearances of nature, the operations of the 
passions, and the incidents of life. 

The great use in copying, if it be at all 
useful, should seem to be in learning to 
colour; yet even colouring will never be per- 
fectly attained by servilely copying the model 
before you. An eye critically nice can only 
be formed by observing well-coloured pic- 
tures with attention : and ^by close inspec- 
tion, and minute examination, you will 
discover, at last, the manner of handling, 
the artifices of contrast, glazing, and other 
expedients, by which good colourists have 
raised the value of their tints, and by which 
^nature has been so happily imitated. 

I must inform you, however, that old 
pictures deservedly celebrated for their co- - 
louring, are often so changed by dirt and 
vamish, that we ought not to wonder if 
they do not appear equal to their reputa- 
tion in the eyes of unexperienced painters, 
or young students. An artist whose judg- 
ment is matured by long .observation, con- 
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sidera rather what the picture once was, than 
what it is at present. He has by habit ac- 
quired a power of seeing the brilliancy of 
tints through the cloud by which it is obscu- 
red. An exact imitation, therefore, of those 
pictures, is likely to iill the student's mind 
with false opinions j and to send him back 
acolouHst of his own formation, with ideas 
equally remote from nature and from art, 
from the genuine practice of the masters, and 
the real appearances of things. 

Following these rules, and using these 
precautionsj when you have clearly and dis- 
tinctly learned in what good colouring con- 
sists, you cannot do better than have rew 
course to nature herself, who is always at 
hand, and in comparison of whose true 
splendour the best coloured pictures arc but 
faint and feeble. 

However, as the practice of copying is 
not entirely tobeeSicluded, since the mecha,- 
nical practice c^ painting is learned in some 
measure by it, let those choice parts only 
be selected which have recommended the 
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work to notice. If its excellence consists 
in its general effect, it would be proper to 
make slight sketches of the machinery and 
general management of the picture. Those 
sketches should be kept always by you for 
ihe regulation of your style. Instead of 
copying the touches of those great masters, 
y^fy only their conceptions. Instead of 
treading in their footsteps, endeavour only 
to keep the same road. Labour to invent on 
their general principles and way of thinking. 
Possess yqtirself with their spirit. Con- 
sider with yoofseif how a Michael Angelo 
or a Rafl^lle would have treated this sub. 
jcct: and work yourself into a belief that 
your picture is to be seen and criticised by 
them when completed. Even an attempt of 
this kind will rocise your powers. 

But as mere enthusiasm will carry you but 
a (tttle way, let me recommend a practice that 
may be equivalent to and wilt perhaps more 
efficaciously contribute to. your advancement, 
than even the veiri>al corrections of those mas- 
Mrs themselves, could they be obtamed^ 
What I wouM ^Qposa is, thac you should 
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enter into a kind of competition, by painting 
a similar subject, and making a companion 
tp any picture that. you consider as a model. 
After you have finished your work, place it 
near the model, and compare them carefully 
together. You will then not only see, but 
feel your own deficiencies more sensibly than 
by precepts, or any other means of instruc- 
tion. The true principles of painting will 
mingle with your thoughts. Ideas thus fixed 
by sensible objects, will be certain and defi- 
nitive; and sinking deep into the mind, will 
not only be more just, but more lasting than 

I those presented to you by precepts only; 

'which will always be fleeting, variable, and 
undetermined. 

This method of comparing your own efforts 
with those of some great master, is indeed 
a severe and mortifying task, to which none 
will submit, but such as have great views, 
with fortitude sufficient to forego the gratifi- 
cations of present vanity for future honour. 
When the Student has succeeded in some 
measure to his own satisfaction, and has 
felicitated himself on his success, togo volun- 
4 
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tarily to a tribunal where he fenows his vanity ^ 
must be humbled, and all self-approbation 
must vanish, requires not only great resolu- 
tion, but great humility. To him, however, 
who has the ambition to be a real master, the 
solid satisfaction which proceeds from a con- 
sciousness of his advancement, (of which 
seeing his own .faults is the first step,) will 
very abundantly compensate for the mortifi- 
cation of present disappointment. There is, 
besides, this alleviating circumstance. Every 
discovery he makes, every acquisition of 
knowledge he attains, seems to proceed from 
his own sagacity ; and thus he acquires a 
confidence in himself sufficient to keep up 
the resolution of perseverance. 

We all must have experienced how lazily, 
and consequently how ineffectually, instruc- 
tion is received when forced upon the mind 
by others. Few have been taught to any 
purpose, who have not been their own teach- 
ers. We prefer those instnictions which we 
have given ourselves, from our affection to 
the instructor; and they are more effectual, 
from being received into the mind at the very 
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time when it is most open and. eager to rfceive 
them. 

With respect to the pictures that you art 
to choose for your models, I could wish that 
. you would take the world's opinion rather 
than your own.. In other words^ I would 
have you choose those of established re];Hita- 
tion, rather than follow your own fancy. If 
you should not admire them at first, you 
will, by endeavouring to imitate them, find 
that the world has not been mistaken. 

It is not an easy task to point out thofi« 
various excellencies for your imitation, which 
lie distributed amongst the various schools. 
An endeavour to do this may perhaps be the 
subject of some future discourse. I will, 
therefore, at present only recommend a model 
for style in Painting, which is a branch of the 
art more immediately necessary to the young 
student. Style in painting is the same as in 
V^writing, a power over materials, whether 
words or colours, by which ccmceptions or 
sentiments are conveyed. And in this Ludo> 
vico Caracci (I mean in his best works) 
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appears to me to approach the niearest to 
perfection. His unaffected breadth of light 
and shadow, the simplicity of colouring, 
which, holding its proper rank, does not 
draw aside the least part of the attention from 
the subject, and the solemn effect of that 
twilight which seems diffused over his pic- 
tures, appear to me to correspond with grave 
and dignified subjects, better than the more 
artificial brilliancy of sunshine which enlight- 
ens the pictures of Titian: though Tintoret- 
thought that Titian's colouring was the mot 
del of perfection, and would correspond even 
with the sublime of Michael Angelo j and 
that if Angelo had coloured like Titian, or 
Titian designed like Angelo, the world would 
once have had a perfect painter. 

It is pur misfortune, however, that those 
works of Caracci which 1 would recommend 
to the Student, are not often fourul out of 
Bologna. The Si. Francis in the midst of his 
Friars, The Transfiguration, The Btrth &f 
St. John the Baptist The Calling of St. Mat- 
thew, The St. Jerome, The Fresco Paintings 
in the Zampieri palace, are all worthy the 
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attention of the student. And I think those 
■who travel would do well to allot a much 
greater portion of their time to that city, than 
it has been iiitherto the custom to bestow. 

In this art, as in others, there are many 
teachers who profess to show the nearest 
way to excellence ; and many expedients 
have been invented by which the toil of study 
might be saved. But let no man be seduced 
to idleness by specious promises. Excellnice 
is never granted to man, but as the reward of 
labour. It argues indeed no small strength 
! of mind to persevere in habits of industry, 
without the pleasure of perceiving those 
advances ; which, like the hand of a clock, 
whilst they make hourly approaches to their 
point, yet proceed so slowly as to escape 
observation. A facility of drawing, like 
that of playing upon a musical instrument, 
cannot be acquired but by an infinite number 
of acts. I need not, therefore, enforce by 
many words the necessity of continual appli- 
cation ; nor tell you that the port-crayon 
ought to be for ever in your hands. Various 
fnethpds will occur to you by which this 
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power may be acquired. I would particu- 
larly recommend, that after your return from 
the Academy, (where I suppose your atten- 
dance to be constant,} you would endeavour 
to draw the figure by memory. I will even 
venture to add, that by perseverance in this 
custom, you will become able to draw the 
human figure tolerably correct, with* as little 
efibrt of the mind' as is required to trace 
with a pen the letters of the alphabet. 

That this facility is not unattainable, some 
members in this Academy give a sufficient 
proof. And be assured, that if this power is 
not acquired whilst you are young, there will 
be no time for it afterwards : at least the 
attempt will be attended with as much diffi- 
culty as those experience, who learn to read 
or write aftw they have arrived to the age of 
maturity. 

But while I mention the port-crayon as the 
student's' constant companion, he must still 
remember, that the pencil is the instrument 
by which he must hope to obtain eminence. 
What, therefore, I wish to impress upon you 
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is, that whenever an opportunity offers, you 
paint your studies instead of drawing them. ' 
This will give you such a fajciltty in using 
colours, that in time they will arrange them- 
selves under the pencil, even without the 
attention of the hand that conducts it. If 
one act excluded the other, this advice could 
not with any propriety be given. But if 
Painting comprises both drawing and colour- 
ing, and if by a short struggle of resolute 
industry, the same expedition is attainable in 
painting as in drawing on paper, I cannot 
see what objection can justly be made to the 
practice ; or why that should be done by 
parts, which may be done all together. 

If we turn our eyes to the several Schools 
of Painting, and consider their respective 
excellencies, we shall find that those who 
^ excel most in colouring, pursued this method. 
The Venetian and Flemish schools, which 
owe much of their fame to colouring, have 
enriched the cabinets of the collectors of 
drawings, with very few examples. Those 
of Titian, Paul Veronese, Tintoret, and the 
Bassans, are in general slight and undeter- 
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miiwd. Their sketches on paper are as mdo 
as their pictures are excellent in regard to 
harmony of colouring, Correggio and Ba- 
roccio have left few, if any finished drawings 
behind them. And in the Flemish school, 
Rubens and Vandyck made their designs for 
the most part either in colours, or in chiaro- 
oscuro. It is as common to find studies of 
the Venetian and Flemish Painters on canvass, 
3S of the schools of Rome and Florence on 
paper. Not but that many finished drawings 
are sold under the names of those masters. 
Those, however, are undoubtedly the produc- 
tions either of engravers or of their scholars, 
who copied their works. 

These instructions I have ventured to offer 
from my own experience ; but as they deviate 
widely from received opinions, I offer them 
with diffidence ; and when better are sug- 
gested, shall retract them without regret. 

There is one precept, however, in which I 
shall only be opposed by the vain, the ig- 
norant, and the idle. I am not afraid th^ I 
shall repeat it too often. You must have no 
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dependence on your own genius. If you have 
\j great talents, industry will improve them j if 
you have but moderate abilities, industry will 
supply their deficiency. Nothing js„d.eiiied 
to ^ir.ell-directed-labQiir : nothing is to be ob- 
tained without it. Not to enter into me- 
taphysical discussions on the nature or 
essence of genius, I will venture to assert, 
that assiduity unabated by difficulty, and 
a disposition eagerly directed to the object 
1 of its pursuit, will produce effects similar to 
those which some call the result of natural 
powerr. 

Though a man cannot at all times, and in 
all places, paint or draw, yet the mind can 
prepare itself by laying in proper materials, 
at all tim.es, and in all places. Both Livy 
and Plytarch, in describing Philopoemen, 
one of the ablest generals of antiquity, have 
given us a striking picture of a mind always 
intent on its profession, and by assiduity 
obtaining those excellencies which some all 
their lives vainly expect from nature. I shall 
quote the passage in Livy at length, as it 
runs parallel with the practice I would re- 
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commend to the Painter, Sculptor* and 
Architect. 

" Philopoemen was a man eminent for 
his sagacity and experience in choosing 
ground, and in leading armies; to which he 
formed his mind by perpetual meditation, in 
times of peace as well as war. When, in 
any occasional journey, he came to a strait 
difficult passage, if he was alone, he consi- 
dered with himself, and if he was in com- 
pany he asked his friends, what it would be 
best to do if in this place they had found an 
enemy, either in the front, or in the rear, on 
the one side, or oh the other. * It might 
happen,' says he, * that the enemy to be op- 
posed might come on drawn up in regular 
lines, or in a tumultuous body, formed only 
by the nature of the place.' He then con- 
sidered a little what ground he should take ; 
what number of soldiers he should use, and 
what arms he should give them ; where he 
should lodge his carriages, his baggage, and 
the defenceless followers of his camp ; how 
many guards, and of what kind, he should 
send to defend them i and whether it would 
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be better to press forward along the fiass, or 
recover by retreat his former station : he 
would consider likewise where his camp 
could most commodiously be formed j how 
much ground he should inclosd within his 
trenches : where he should have the conve- 
nience of water, and where hte might find 
plenty of wood and forage ; and when he 
should break up his camp on the following 
day, through what road he could most safely 
pass, and in what form he should dispose his 
troops. With such thoughts and disquisi- 
tions he had from his early years so exercised 
bis mind, that on these occasions nothing 
could happen which he had not been already 
accustomed to consider." 

I cannot help imagining that I see a pro- 
mising young painter, equally vigilant, 
whether at honre, or abroad, in the streets, 
or in the fields. Every object that presents 
itself, is to him a lesson. He regards all 
Nature with a view to his profession ; 
and combines her beauties, or corrects her 
defects. He examines the countenance 
of men under the influence of passion ; 
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and dften catches the most pleasiilg faints 
. from subjects of turbulence or- deformity. 
Even bad pictures themselves supply him 
with useful documents ; and, as Lionardo 
da Vinci has observed, he improves upon 
the fanciful images that are sometimes seat 
in the fire, or are accidentally sketched upon 
a discoloured wall. 

The Artist who has his mind thus filled 
with ideas, and his hand made expert by 
piactice, works with ease and readiness ; 
whilst he who would have you believe that 
he is waiting for the inspirations of Genius, 
is in reality at a loss how to begin ; and is 
at last delivered of his monsters, with diffi- 
culty and pain. 

The well-grounded painter, on the con- 
trary, has only maturely to consider his 
subject, and all the mechanical parts of his 
art follow without his exertion. Conscious 
of the difficulty of obtaining what he pos- 
sesses, he makes no pretensions to secrets, 
except those of closer application. Without 
conceiving the smallest jealousy against 
4 
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Others, he is contented that all shall be as 
great as himself, who have undergone the 
same fatigue ; and as his pre-eminence de- 
pends not upon a trick, he is free from the 
painful suspicions of a juggler, who lives in 
perpetual fear lest bis trick should be dis- 
covered. 
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DELIVERED TO THE STCDEKTS 0? 



THE ROYAL ACADEMY, 



DISTRIBUTION OF THE PRIZES, 
'DECEMBER 10, 1774. 
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THE REALirr OF A STARDAKD OP TASTEj AS WEIL AS 
OP CORPORAL BEAUTY. BESIDE TBIS IMMUTABLE 
TKUTH, THERE ARE SECONDARY TRUTHS, WHICH ARE 
VARIABLE ; BOTH SEQUIRINO THE ATTENTION OP 
THE ARTIST, IK PBOFORTIOK TO THEIR STABILITT 
OETBEm IHPLUENCE. 

GENTUIMEN, 

It has been my uniform endeavour, since I 
first addressed you from this place, to im- 
press you strongly with one ruling idea. I 
wished you to be persuaded, that success in 
your art depends almost entirely on your own 
industry ; but the industry which I princi- 
pally recommended, is not the industry of the 
bandt, but of the mind. 

As our art is not a divine gift, so neither 
is it a mechanical trade. Its foundations are 
laid in solid science :' and practice, thoug^i 
essential to perfection, can never attain that to 
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which it aims, unless it works under the 
direction of principle. 

Some writers upon art carry this point too 
far, and suppose that such a body of univer- 
sal and profound learning is requisite, that 
the very enumeration of its kinds is enough 
to frighten a beginner. Vitruvius, after going 
through the many accomplishments of na- 
tatti and 4he many acquiremwits of leammg, 
necessary to an architect, proceeds with great 
gravity to assert that he ought to be well 
skilled in the civil law ; that he may not be 
cheated m the title of the grouw^ he builds 
on. But without such exaggeration, we may 
go so far as to. assert, th^t a painter stands in 
need of more knowIe(%e than is to be picked 
fifFhis pallet, or collected by looking on his 
snod^l, whether it be in life or in .pictvure. 

I JJe can never be a great artist, who is grossly 

' illiterate. 

Every man whose business is description, 
^ught to be tolerably conversant wit^i the 
poets, in some language or other; ^hat he 
may imbibe a poetical spirit, and enlarge 1^ 
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stock of ideas. He ought to acquire an habtt 
of comparing and digesting his notions. 
He ought not to be wholly unacquainted 
with that part of philosophy which gives an 
insight into human nature, and relates to -the 
manners, characters, passions, and affecti(»ts. 
He ought to know something concerning the 
mind, as well as a great ^W cooceming the 
ibody of man. For this purpose^ it is not 
-necessary that he ^ould go into such a con^- 
{Kus of reading, as must, by distracting bis 
attention, disqualify him for the pracuc»l 
part of his profession, and make him sink 
the performer in the critick. Reading, if it 
can.be made the favourite recreation of >lue 
(leisure hours, will improve and enlarge Jiis 
mind, without retanlii^ his acttml industry. 
What such partial and desultory .reading can- 
.not af&n],.inay be supplied by the coaverai- 
tion of learned and ingenious men, which is 
-the best of all substitutes for those who ha^ 
cnot the.means or opportunities of deep study. 
There are many such men in this age ; vxd 
they will be pleased with communicating 
ftheinideas to artists, whm 'they see them 
xurious:and docile, if 'they ue treated witb 
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that respect and deference which is so jtistljr 
their due. Info such society, young artists, 
if they make it the point of their ambition, 
will by degrees be admitted. There, with- 
out formal teaching, they will insensibly 
come to feel and reason like those they live 
with, and find a rational and systematicfc 
taste imperceptibly formed in their minds, 
which they will know how to, reduce to a 
standard, by applying general truth to their 
own purposes, better perhaps than those to 
whom they owned the original sentiment. 

Of these studies, and this conversation, the 
desire and legitimate offspring is a power of 
distinguishing right from wrong j which 
power applied to works of art, is denomi- 
nated Taste. Let me then, without fur- 
ther introduction, enter upon an examination, 
whether taste be so far beyond our reach, as 
to be unattainable by care; or be so very 
vague and capricious, that no care ought to 
be employed about it. 

It has been the fate of arts to be enveloped 
in mysterious and incomprehensible language. 
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as if it was thought neces;sary that even the 
terms should correspond to the idea enter- ' 
tained of the instability and uncertainty of 
the rules which they expressed. 

To speak of genius and taste^ as in any 
way connected with reason or^jra^ 
sense, would be, in the opinion of some 
towering talkers, to speak like a man who 
possessed neither; who had never felt that 
enthusiasm, or, to use their own inflated 
language, was never warmed by that Pro- 
methean fire, which animates the canvas and 
vivifies the marble. 

^ If, in- order to be intelligible, I appear to 
degrade art by bringing her down from her 
visionary situation in the clouds, it is only to 
give her a more solid mansion upon the earth. 
It is necessary that at some time or other we 
should see things as they really are, and not 
impose on ourselves by that false magnitude 
with which objects appear when viewed 
indistinctly as through a mist. 

We will allow a poet to express his mean- 
VOL. I. © ■ 
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ing, when his meaning is not well known to 
himself, with a certain degree of obscurity, 
as it is ohe source of the sublime. But 
when, in plain prose, we gravely talk of 
courting the Muse in shady bowers ; waiting 
the call and inspiration of Genius, finding 
out where he inhabits, and where he is to be 
invoked with the greatest success jof attend- 
ing to times and seasons when the imagina- 
tion shoots with the greatest vigour, whether 
at the summer solstice or the vernal equinox j 
sagaciously observing how much the wild 
freedom and liberty of imagination is cramped 
by attention to established rules ; and how 
this same imagination begins to grow dim in 
advanced age, smothered and deadened by 
too much judgement ; when we talk such 
language, or entertain such sentiments as 
these, we generally rest contented with mere 
words, or at best entertain notions n6t only 
groundless but pernicious. 

If all this means, what it is very possible 
was originally intended only to be meant, 
that in order to cultivate an art, a man se- 
cludes himself from the commerce of the 
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world, and retires into the country at parti- 
cular seasons j or that at one time of the 
year his body is in better health, and conse- 
quently his mind fitter for the business of 
hard thinking than at another time ; or that 
the mind may be fatigued and grow confused 
by long and unremitted application ; this I 
can understand. I can likewise believe, that 
a man eminent when young for possessing 
poetical imagination, may, from having 
taken another road, so neglect its cuUivation, 
as to show less of its powers in his latter life. 
But I am persuaded, that scarce a poet is to 
be found, from Homer down to Dryden, 
who preserved a sound mind in a sound 
body, and continued practising his profession 
to the very last, whose latter works are not 
as replete with the fire of imagination, as 
those which were produced in his more 
youthful days. 

To understand literally these metaphors or 
ideas expressed in poetical language, seems 
to be equally absurd as to conclude, that be- 
cause painters sometimes represent poets writ-- 
ing from tlie dictates of a little winged boy 
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or genius, that this same genius did really 
inform him in a whisper what he was to 
write ; and that he is himself but a mere 
machine, unconscious of the operations of his 
own mind. ' 

Opinions generally received and floating in 
the world, whether true or false, we natu- 
rally adopt and make ouj own; they may be 
considered as a kind of inheritance to which 
we succeed and are tenants for life, and 
which we leave to our posterity very nearly 
in the condition in which we received it ; it 
not being much in any one man's powereither 
to impair or improve it. The greatest part of 
these opinions, like current coin in its circu- 
lation, we are used to take without weighing 
Of examining; but by this inevitable inat- 
tention many adulterated pieces are received, 
which, when we seriously estimate our wealth, 
we must throw away. So the collector of 
popular opinions, when he embodies his 
knowledge, and forms a system, must sepa- 
rate those which are true from those which 
are only plausible.. But it becomes more 
peculiarly a duty to the professors of- art not 
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to let any opinions relating to f/jai art pass 
unexamined. The caution and circumspec- 
tion required in such examination we shall 
presently have an opportunity of explaining. 

Genius and taste, in their common accep- 
tation, appear to be very nearly related j the 
difference lies only in this, that genius has 
I superadded to it a habit or power of execu- 
jtion^ or we may say, that taste, when this 
power is added, changes its name, and is 
called genius. They both, in the popular 
opinion, pretend to an entire exemption from 
the restraint of rules. It is supposed that 
their powers are intuitive ; that under the 
name of genius great works are produced, 
and under the name of taste an exact judge- 
ment is given, without our knowing why, 
and without our being under the least obliga- 
tion to reason, precept, or experience. 

One can scarce state these opinions with- 
out exposing their absurdity ; yet they are 
constantly in the mouths of men, and parti- 
■ cularly of artists. They who have thought 
seriously on thi% subject, do not carry the 
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point so far; yet I am persuaded, that even 
among those few who may be called think- 
ers, the prevalent opinion allows less than it 
ought to the powers of reason j and considers 
■ the principles of taste, which give all their 
authority to the rules of art, as more fluctu- 
ating, and as having less solid foundations, 
than we shall find, upon examination, they 
really have. 

The common sayings that tastes are not t9 
be disputed, owes its influence, and its ge- 
neral reception, to the same error which leads 
us to imagine this faculty of too high an ori- 
ginal to submit to the authority of an earthly 
tribunal. It likewise corresponds with the 
notions of those who consider it as a mere 
phantom of the imagination, so devoid of 
substance as to elude all criticism. 

We often appear to differ in sentiments 
from each other, rherely from the inaccuracy 
of terms, as we are not obliged to speak al- 
ways with critical exactness. Something of 
this too may arise from want of wor-ds in the 
language in which we speak, to express the 
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more nice discriminations which a deep in- 
vestigation discovers. A great deal however 
of this difference vanishes, when each opi- 
nion is tolerably explained and understood 
by constancy and precision in the use of 
terms. 

We apply the term Taste to that act of the 
mind by which we like or dislike, whatever 
be the subject. Our judgement upon an airy 
nothing, a fancy which has no foundation, 
is called by the same name which we give 
to our determination concerning those truths 
which refer to the most general and most un- 
alterable principles of human nature; to the 
works which are only to be produced by the 
greatest efforts of the human understanding. 
However inconvenient this may be, we are 
obliged to take words as we find them ; all 
we can do is to distinguish the things to 
which they are applied. 

We may let pass those things which are at 
once subjects of taste and sense, and which 
having as much certainty as the senses them- 
selves, give no occasion to inquiry or dis- 
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pute. The natural _appetite- or taste of the 
human mind is for truth; whether that 
truth results from the real agreement or equa- 
lity of original ideas among themselves y 
from the agreement of the representation of 
any object with the thing represented ; or 
frojn the correspondence of the several parts 
of any arrangement with each other. It is 
the very same taste which relishes a demon- 
stration in geometry, that is pleased with the 
resemblance of a picture to an original, and 
touched with the harmony of niusick. 

All these have unalterable and iixed foun- 
dations in nature, and are therefore equally 
investigated by reason, and known by study; 
some with more, some with less clearness, 
but all exactly in the same way. A picture 
that is unlike, is false. Disproportionate or- 
donnance of parts is not right ; because it 
cannot be true, until it ceases to be a contra- 
diction to assert, that the parts have no rela- 
tion to the whole. Colouring is true, when 
it is naturally adapted to the eye, from bright-r 
ness, from sofmess, from harmony, from re^ 
semblance; because these agree with theiy 
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.object, ,NATURE, and therefore are true; as 
true as mathematical demonstration j but 
known to be true only to those who study 
these things. . 

But. beside real, there is also apparent 
truth, or opinion, or prejudice. With re- 
gard to real truth, when it is known, the 
taste which conforms to it, is, and must be, 
uniform. With regard to, the second sort of 
truth, which may be called truth upon suf- 

' ferance, or truth by courtesy, it is not fixed, 
but variable. However, whilst these opi^ 
nions and pr^judices^ on which it is founded* 

' continue, they operate as truth ; and the art, 
whose office it is to please the mind, as well 
as instruct it, must direct itself according to 
opinion, or it will not attain its end. 

In proportion as these prejudices are known 
to be generally diffused, or long received, 
the taste which conforms to them approaches 
nearer to certainty, and to a sort of resem- 
blance to real science, even^where opinions 
are found to be no better than prejudices. 
And since they deserve, on account of their 
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duration and extent, to be considered 33 
reallj true, they become capable of no small 
degree of stability and determination, by their 
permanent and uniform nature. 

As these prejudices become more narrow, 
more local, more transitory, this secondary 
laste becomes more and more fantastical ; 
recedes from real science ; is less to be ap- 
proved by reason, and less followed in prac- 
tice ; though in no case perhaps to be wholly 
neglected, where it does not stand, as it 
sometimes does, in direct defiance of the 
.mosit respectable opinions received amongst 
mankind. 

Having laid down these positions, I shall 
proceed with less method, because less will 
serve to explain and apply them. 

We will take it for granted, that reason is 
^something invariable and fixed in the nature 
■«f things ; and without endeavouring to go 
back to an account of first principles, which 
for ever will elude our search, we will con- 
clude, that whatever goes under the name of 
6 
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taste, which we can fairly bring tinder the 
dominion of reason, must be considered as ' 
I equally exempt from change. If therefore, 
•^- in the course of this inquiry, we can show 
that there are rules for the conduct of -the 
artist which are fixed and invariable, it fol- 
*Iows of course, that the art of the connoisseur, 
or, in other words, taste, has likewise invari- 
able principles. 

Of the judgement which we make on the 
works of art, and the preference that we give 
to one class of art over another, if a reason 
be demanded, the question is perhaps evaded 
by answering, I judge from my taste; but it 
does not follow that a better answer cannot 
be given, though, for common gazers, this 
imay be sufficient. Every man is not obliged 
to investigate the causes of his approbation or 
dislike. 

The arts would lie open for ever to caprice 
and casualty, if those who are to jtidge of 
their excellencies had no settled principles fay 
which they are to regulate iheir decisions, 
and the merit or defect of peifomiances weie 
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to be determined by unguided fancy. And 
indeed we may venture to assert, that what- 
ever speculative knowledge is necessary to 
the artist, is equally and indispensably ne- 
cessary to the connoisseur. 

The first idea that occurs in the considera- 
tion of what is fixed in art, or in taste, is 
that presiding principle of which I have so 
frequently spoken in former discourses, — 
the general idea of nature. The beginning, 
the middle, and the end of eveTy thing that 
is valuable in taste-, is comprised in the 
knowledge ofwhat is truly nature; for what- 
ever notions are not conformable to those of 
nature, or universal opinion, must be consi- 
dered as more or less capricious. 

My n otion of nature comprehends not only 
the forms which nature produces, but alsp 
the nature and internal fabrick and organiza- 
tion, as I may call it, of the human mind 
and imagination. The terms beauty, or na- 
ture, which iare general ideas, are but dif- 
ferent modes of expressing the same thing, 
whether we apply these terms to statues. 
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poetry, or pictures. Deformity is not nature, 
but an accidental deviation from her accus- 
tomed practice. This general idea therefore 
ought to be called Nature ; and nothing else; 
correctly speaking, has a right to that name. 
But we are so far from speaking, in common 
conversation, with any such accuracy, thati 
on the contrary, when we criticise Rembrandt 
and other. Dutch painters, who introduced 
into their historical pictures exact represen- 
tations of individual objects with all their, 
imperfections, we say, — though it is not in 
a good taste, yet it is nature. 

This misapplication of terms must be very 
often perplexing to the young student. Is 
not art, he may say, an imitation of nature? 
Must he not therefore who imitates her with 
th6 greatest fidelity, be the best artist ? By 
this mode of reasoning Rembrandt hafr a 
higher place than Raffaelle. But a Very- 
little reflection will serve to show u«i 
that these particularities > cannot be na- 
ture : for how can that be the nature- of 
man, in which no two individuals are -the 
same? .'; 
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It plainly appears, that as a work is con- 
ducted under the influence of general ideas, 
or partial, it is principally to be considered as 
the effect of a good or a bad taste. 

Asi beauty therefore dpes not consist in 
taking what lies 'immediately before you, so 
neither, in our pursuit of taste, are those 
opinions which we firit received and adopt- 
ed, the best choice, or the most natural to 
the mind and imagination. In the infancy 
of our knowledge we seize with greediness 
the good that is within our reacK ; it is by 
after-consideration, and in consequence of 
discipline, that we refuse the present for a 
greater good at a distance. The nobility or 
elevation of all arts, like the excellency of 
virtue itself, consists in adopting this en- 
larged and comprehensive idea j and all 
criticism built upon the more confined view 
of what is natural, may properly be called 
j;6a//pai criticism, rather than false: its defect 
is, that the truth is not sufficiently extensive- 
It has sometimes happened, that some of 
the greatest men in ourarthave been betrayed 
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into errors by this confined mode of reasoning. 
Poussin, who, upon the whole, may be pro- 
duced as an artist strictly attentive to the 
most enlarged and extensive ideas of nature, 
from not having settled principles on this 
point, has in one instance at least, I think, 
deserted truth for prejudice. He is said to 
have vindicated the conduct of Julio Romano 
for his inattention to the masses of light and 
shade, or grouping the figures in the bat- 
tle OF CoNSTANTiNE, as if designedly 
neglected, the better to correspond with the 
hurry and confusion of a battle. Foussin's 
own conduct in many of his pictures, makes 
us more easily give credit to this report. 
That it was too much his own practice, ths . 
Sacrifice to Silenus, and the Tri- 
umph OF Bacchus and Ariadne*, may 
be produced as instances j but this principle 
is still more apparent, and may be said to be 
even more ostentatiously displayed in his 
Perseus and Medusa's HEAD-f. 

* Inthe Cabiuet of the Earl of Ashburnham. 
f In the Cabinet o£ Sir Peter Butrel. 
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■This is undoubtedly a subject of great 
bustle and tumult, and t)iat the first effect of 
the picture may correspond to the subject, 
every principle of composition is violated j 
there is no principal figure, no principal 
light, no groups J every thing is dispersed, 
and in such a state of confusion, that the eye 
finds no repose any where. In consequence 
of the forbidding appearance, I remember 
. turning from it with disgust, and should not 
have looked a second time, if I had not been 
called back to a closer inspection. I then 
■ indeed founds what we may expect always 
to find in the works of Poussin, correct 
drawing, forcible expression, and just cha- . 
racter; in short all the excellencies which so 
much distinguish the works of this learned 
painter. 

This conduct of Poussin I hold to be en- 
tirely improper to imitate. A picture should 
please at first sight, aiid appear to invite the 
spectator's attention : if on the contrary the 
general effect offends the eye, a second view 
is not always sought, whatever more sub- 
stantial and intrinsick merit it may possess. 
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Perhaps no apology ought to be received 
for offences committed against the vehicle 
(whether 'it be the organ of seeing, or of 
hearing,) by which our pleasures are con- 
veyed to the mind. We must take care that 
the eye be not perplexed and distracted by 
a confusion of equal parts, or equal lights, or 
offended by an unharmonious mixture of 
colours, as we should guard against offending 
the ear by unharmonious sounds. We may 
venture to be moreconfidentof the truth of this 
observation, since we find that Shakspeare, on 
a parallel <x:casion, has made Hamlet recom* 
mend to the players a precept of the same 
kind,— nevertooffendtheear by harsh sounds: 
In the very torrent, tempest, and wbirlwiitd of 
your passion, says he, you must acquire and 
beget a temperance that may give it smootbntss. 
And yet, at the same time, he very justly 
observes, The end of playing, both at the first , 
and now, was and it, to bold, as 'twere, the 
mirrour up to nature. No one can deny, that 
violent passions will naturally emit harsh and 
disagreeable tones : yet this great poet and 
critick thought that this imitation of nature 
would cost too much, if purchased at the 

VOL. I. p 
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expence of disagreeable sensations, or, as he 
expresses It, of spiit ting the tar. The poet 
and actor, as well as the paiiiterof genius who 
is well acquainted with aU the variety anil 
sources of pleasure in the mind and iihagi- 
nation, has tittle regard or attention to com- 
mon nature, or creeping after common sense.. 
By overleaping those narrow bounds, he mofe 
effectually seises the whole mind, and mote 
powerfully accomplishes his purpose. This 
success is ignorantly imagined to proceed from 
inattention to all rules, and a defiance of reason 
and judgement; whereas it is in truth acting 
according to thebest rules and the justest reason. 

' He who thinks nature, in the narrow sttise 
of the word, is alone. to be followed, will 
produce but a scanty entertainment for the 
imagination : i every thing is to be done with 
which it is natural for the mind to be. pleased, 
whether it proceeds from simplicity or variety, 
uniformity or irregularity ; whether the scenes 
are familiar or exotick • rude and wild, oreo- 
riched and cultivated j for it is natural for the 
mind to be pleased with all these in their turn. 
In short, 'whatever pleases has in it what is 
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analogous to the mind, and is therefore, in the 
highest and best sense of the word, natural. 

It is the sense of nature or truth, which 
ought more particularly to be cultivated by 
the professors of art ; and it may be observed, 
that many wise and learned .men, who have 
accustomed their minds to admit nothing for 
truth but what can be proved by mathematical 
demonstration, have seldom any relish for 
those arts which address themselves to the 
fancy, the rectitude and truth of which is 
known by another kind of proof: and we 
may add, that the acquisition of this know- 
ledge requires as much circumspection and 
sag»:ity, as is necessary to attain those truths 
which are more capable of demonstration. 
Reason must ultimately determine our choice 
on every occasion; but this reason may still- 
be exerted ineffectually by applying to taste 
principles which, though right as far as they 
go, yet do not reach the object. No man, 
for instance, can deny, that it seems at first 
view very reasonable, that a statue which is 
to carry down to posterity the resemblance of 
an individual, should be dressed in the fashion 
p % 
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of the times, iti the dress which he himself 
wore : this would certainly be true, if the 
dress were part of the man : but after a 
time, the dress is only an amusement for an 
antiquarian ; and if it obstructs the general 
design of the piece, it is to be disregarded by 
the artist. Common sense must here give 
^' way to a higher sense. In the naked form, . 
and in the disposition of the drapery, the 
difference between one artist and another is 
principally seen. But if he is compelled to 
exhibit the modem dress, the naked form is 
entirely hid, and the drapery is already dis- 
posed, by the skill of the tailor. Were a 
Phidias to obey such absurd commands, he 
would please no more than an ordinary 
sculptor ; since, in the inferior parts of 
every art, the learned and the ignorant are 
nearly upon a level. 

These were probably among the reasons 
that induced the sculptor, of that wonderful 
figure of Laocoon to exhibit him naked, not- 
withstanding he was surprised in the act of 
sacrificing to Apollo, and consequently ought 
to have been shown in his sacerdotal habits, 
if those greater reasons had not preponderatedv 
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Art is not yet in so high estimation with us, 
as to obtain so great a sacrifice as the antients 
made, especially the Grecians; who suffered 
themselves to be represented naked, whether 
they were generals, lawgivers, or kings. 

Under this head of balancing and choosing 
the greater reason, or of two evils taking the 
least, we may consider the conduct of Rubens 
.in the Luxembourg gallery, where he has 
mixed allegorical figures with the represen- 
tations of real personages, which must be 
acknowledged to be a fault J yet, if the artist 
considered himself as engaged to furnish this 
gallery with a rich, various, and splendid 
ornament, this could not be done, at least in 
an equal degree, without peopling the air and 
water with these allegorical figures : he 
therefore accomplished all that he purposed. 
In this case all lesser considerations, which 
tend to obstruct the great end of the work, 
must yield and give way. 

The variety which portraits and modem 
dresses, mixed with allegorical figures, pro- 
duce, is not to be slightly given up upon a 
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punctilio of reason, when that reason deprives 
the art in a manner of its very existence. It 
must always be remembered that the business 
of a great painter, is to produce a great 
picture ; he must therefore take special care 
not to be cajoled by specious arguments out 
of his materials. 

What has been so often said to the diSf 
advantage of allegorical poetry, — that it is 
tedious, and uninteresting, ^-cannot with the 
same propriety be applied to painting, where 
the interest is of a different kind. ' If allego- 
rical painting produces a greater variety of 
ideal beauty, a richer, a more various and 
delightful composition, and gives to the 
artist a greater opportunity of exhibiting hig 
skill, all the interest he wishes for is accom- 
plished j such a picture not only attracts, but 
fixes the attention. 

If it be objected that Rubens judged ill at 
first in thinking it necessary to make his 
w:ork so very ornamental, this puts the 
question upon new ground. It was his 
peculiar style ; he could paint in no other; 
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■and! ho was selected for that work, probably, 
because it ' was his . style. Nobody will 
dispute but some of the best of the Roman 
or Bolognian schools would have produced a 
Aibxe learned and more noble work, 

. . This leads us to another important province 
of; taste, that of weighing the value of the 
different, classes of the art^ and of estimating 
.them, accordingly. 

All arts.have means within them of apply- 
ing themselves with success both to th£ 
intellectual and sensitive part of our natures* 
It cannot be disputed, supposing both these 
means put in practice with equal abilities, 
to which we ought to give the preference j 
to him who represents the heroick arts and 
more dignified passions of man, or to him 
who, by the help of meretricious ornaments, 
however el^;ant and. graceful, captivates the 
sensuality, as it may be called, of our taste. 
Thus the Romui and Bolognian schools are 
reasonably preferred to the Venetian, Flemish 
or Dutch schools, as they address themselves 
to our best and noblest faculties. 
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Well-tumcd periods in eloquence, or har- 
mony of numbers in poetry, which are in 
those arts what colouring is in painting, how- 
ever highly we may esteem them, can never 
be considered as of equal importance with 
the art of unfolding truths that are useful to 
mankind, and which make us better or wiser. 
Nor can those works which remind us of the 
poverty and meanness of our nature, be con- 
sidered as of equal rank with what excites 
ideas of grandeur, or raises and dignifies 
humanity ; or, in the words of a late poet, 
which makes the beholder Uatn to venerate 
himself as man*. 

It is reason and good sense therefore, which 

ranks and estimates every art, and every part 

of that art, according to its importance, from 

the painter of animated, down to inanimated 

nature. We will not allow a man, who 

I shall prefer the inferior style, to say it is his 

/ taste; taste here has nothing, or at least ought 

! to have nothing, to do with the question. 

: He wants aot taste, but sense, and soundness 

■ of judgement. 

* Dr. Goldsmitli. 
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Indeed perfection in an inferior style may- 
be reasonably preferred to mediocrity in the 
highest walks of art. A landscape of Claude 
Lorrain may be preferred to a history by 
Luca Giordano; but hence appears the 
necessity of the connoisseur's knowing in 
what consists the excellency of each class, 
in order to judge how near it approaches to 
perfection. 

Even in works of the same kind, as in 
history-painting, which is composed of vari- 
ous parts, excellence of an inferior species, 
carried to a very high degree, will make a 
work very valuable, and in some measure 
compensate for the absence of the higher 
kinds of merit. It is the duty of the con- 
noisseur to know and esteem, as much as it 
may deserve, every part of painting: he will 
not then think even Bassano unworthy of his 
notice; who, though totally devoid of ex- 
pression, sense, grace, or elegance, may be 
esteemed on account of his admirable taste 
of colours, which, in his best works^ are 
little inferior to those of Titian. 
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Since I have mentioned Bassano, we miist 
do him likewise (he justice to atjcnowledge, 
that though he did not aspjre to the dignity 
of expressing the characters atid passions of 
men, yet, with respect to facility and truth 
in his manner of. touching animals of all 
kinds, and giving them what painters call 
their character, few have ever excelled him. 

To. Bassano we may add Paul Veronese 
and Tintoret, for their entire inattention to 
what is justly thought the most essential part 
of our art, the expression of the .passions* 
Notwithstanding these glaring deficiencies,- 
we justly esteem their works ; but it must be 
remembered, that they do not please from 
those defects, but from their great excellen- 
cies of another kind, and in .spite of such 
transgressions. These excellencies too, as 
far as they go, are founded in the truth <rf 
general nature: they tell the truth, though 
not the whole truth. 

By these considerations, which can never 
be too frequently impressed, may be obviated 
two errors, which I observed to have been, 
6 
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formerly at least, the most prevalent, and to 
be most injurious to artists j that of thinking 
taste and genius to have nothing to do with 
reason, and that of taking particular living' 
objects for nature, 

I shall now say something on that part of 
taste, which, as I have hinted to you before, 
does not belong so much to the external form- 
of things, but is addressed to the mind, and 
depends on its original frame, or to use the 
/ expression, the organization of the soul ; I 
I mean the imagination and the passions. The 
principles of these are as invariable as the 
former, and are to be known and reasoned 
upon in the same manner, by an. appeal to 
common sense deciding upon the common 
feelings of mankind. This sense, and these 
feelings, appear to me of equal authority, 
and equally conclusive. Now this appeal 
implies a general uniformity and agreement 
in the minds of men. It would be else an 
idle and vain endeavour to establish rules of 
art J it would be pursuing a phantom, to 
attempt to move affections with which we 
were entirely unacquainted. We have no 
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reason to suspect there is a greater difTerence 
between our minds than between our forms j 
of which, though there are no two alike, 
yet (here is a general simiHtude that goes 
through the whole race of mankind ; and 
those who have cultivated their taste, can 
distinguish what is beautiful or deformed, 
or, in other words, what agrees with or 
deviates from the general idea of nature, in 
one case, as well as in the other. 

The internal fabrick of our minds, as well 
as the external form of our bodies, being 
nearly uniform j it seems then to follow of 
course, that as the imagination is incapable 
of producing any thing originally of itself, 
and can only vary and combine those ideas 
with which it is furnished by means of the 
senses, there will be necessarily an agree- 
ment in the imaginations, as in the senses 
of men. There being this agreement, it 
follows, that in all cases, in our lightest 
atpusements, as well as in our most serious 
actions and engagements of life, we must 
regulate our affections of every kind by that 
of others. The well-discipliried mind ac- 
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knowledges this authority, and submits its 
own opinion to the publick voice. It is froth 
knowing what are the general feelings and 
passions of mankind, that we acquire a true 
idea of what imagination is ; though it 
appears as if we had nothing to do but to 
consult our own particular sensations, and 
these were sufficient to ensure us from all 
error and mistake. 

A knowledge of the disposition and cha- 
racter of the human mind can be acquired 
only by experience : a great ■ deal will be 
learned, I admit, by a habit of examining 
what passes in our bosoms, what are our 
own motives of, action, and of what kind of 
sentiments we are conscious on any occasion. 
We may suppose an uniformity, and con- 
clude that the same ei&ct will be produced ' 
by the same cause in the minds of others. 
This examination will contribute to suggest 
to us matters of inquiry; but we can never 
be sure that our own sensations are true and 
right, till they are confirmed by more exten- 
sive observation. One man opposing another 
determines nothing; but a general union of 
4 
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minds, like a general combination of the 
forces of all mankind, makes a strength that 
is irresistible. In fact, as he who does not 
know himself, does not know others, so it 
may be said with equal truth, that he who 
does not know others, knows himself but 
very imperfecti)', 

A man who thinks he is guarding himself 
against prejudices by resisting the authority 
of others^ leaves open every avenue to sin- 
gularity, vanity, self-conceit, obstinacy, and 
many other vices, all tending to warp the 
judgement, and prevent the natural operation 
of his faculties. This submission to others 
,.j is a deference which we owe, and indeed are 
(forced involuntarily to pay. In fact, we 
never are satisfied with our opinions, what- 
ever we may pretend, till they are ratified and 
confirmed by the suffrages of the rest of man- . 
kind. We dispute and wrangle for ever; we 
endeavour to get men to come to us, when 
we do not go to them. 

He therefore who is acquainted with the 
works which have pleased different ages and 
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different counti'tes, and has formed his opinion 
OB them, has more materials, and more means 
of knowing what is analogous to the mind of 
man, than he who is conversant only with 
the works of his own age or country. What 
has pleased, and continues to please, is 
likely to please again : hence are derived the 
rules of art, and on this immoveable foua- 
dation they must ever stand. 

This search and study of the history of 
the mind ought, not to be confined to one 
art only. It is by the analogy that one art bears 
to another, that many things are ascertaiaed; 
which either were but faintly seen, or, per- 
haps, would not have been discovered at all, 
if the inventor had not received the first hints 
from the practices of a sister art on a similar 
occasion.* The frequent allusions which 
every man who treats of any art is obliged 
to make to others, in order to illustrate and 
confirm his principles, sufficiently show their 
near connection and inseparable relation. 

* Nulla ars, non alterius arlis, aut mater, aut propin- 
quacst. Tertull. as cited by Junius. 
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All arts having the same general end, 
which is to please; and addressing them- 
selves to the same faculties through the me- 
dium of the senses ; it follows that their 
rules and principles must have as great affi- 
nity, as the different materials and the diffe- 
rent organs or vehicles by which they pass 
to the mind, will permit them toretain.* 

We may therefore conclude, that the real 
substance, as it may be called, of what goes 
under the name of taste, is fixed and esta- 
blished in the nature of things ; that there 
are certain and regular causes by which the 
imagination and passions of men are affected ; 
and that the knowledge of these causes is 
acquired by a laborious and diligent inves- 
. ligation of nature^ and by the same slow 
progress as wisdom or knowledge of every 
kind, however instantaneous its operations 
may appear when thus acquired. 

It has been often observed, that the good 

* Omnes artes quae ad humanitatem pertinent, habcnt 
quoddatn commune vinculum, et quasi cognationc inter 
tc contioentur. Cicero. 
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and vittuous mad alone can acquire thi& ttue 
or just ^■el^sh even of works of art.,.: This 
opinion will not appear eittii^ly wftbout 
foundation, when w^ consider itHat the same 
habit of mind, Which .is adc^uireH b^-our 
search after truth in the'mcme isiei^us ixluties 
of Jife, is only transferred to iher^sutt'of 
lighter amusetnerits. The same^disposiiioni 
the same desire to find, somjethiii^^ateadyf 
substantia], and durable, on which the mind 
can lean as it were, aiid rest withi safety, 
actuates ii9 in both cases. The.mBjeot.only 
is changed. We pursue the sametmoi^iiodin 
oiir sesKh after th^ idea ofbeauty end perfecr' 
tion in each j of virtue, by lookii^rfen^eiu^ ' 
beyond ourselves to society, and to th^lwhc^.j 
pf arts, by extending our views iniUeiame 
manner to all ages and all times. : ~ 

Every art, .like our own, has ;in its Ann- 
position fluctuating as well as Bxxd prin-< 
ciples. It is an attentive inquiry into their 
difference that will enable us to determine 
how far we are influenced by custom and 
habit, and what is fixed in the nature of 
things. 

VOL. I. ^ 
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To distinguish how miich has solid fbun^ 
dation^ ■ we may. have recourse to the satoe 
proof by which somciiold that wit ought to 
be tried ; whether it preserve* itself whert 
translated. Jhat wit is false, which baA 
subsist ontp ill one language; and that.pic-^ 
(ure whichr^Ieases only one age or one natibn« 
owe& its r reception to some local or accidciMal 
associ&tiijiiibf ideas. : ' ' ' 

. ' Wc tiiaiy apply, this to. every custom and 
habit 'ofjllfe.. Thus the general principles-ftf 
urbaoicy, .politeness, or civility, have beoi 
tbeVsaipie in' all nations; but the mode.'jn 
whidii they xre dressed, is continually vaiy- 
in^. T^e general idea c^ showing respect ii 
by making yourseK les^; but the tnantier, 
whether by bowing the body, kneeling, 
prostration, pulling off the upper part of our 
dnss, or taking away the lower*, is a matter 
of- custom. 

Thus, in regard to ornanwnts, — it would 
be unju^ Co conclude that because they were 

• Put off thy shoes from off thy feet ; for the place 
wheieon thou siandest is holy ground. Exodus, iii. g. 
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at first at-bitrarily contHvfed, they are thfere- 
fotc undeserving of pur atteBtioh ; on thft 
contrary, he who niglectS the cultivation of 
thos« omanients, act^ contrary to nature and 
reason. As life would Ije imperfect without 
fts highest ornaments, the Arts, so these arts 
themselves would be imperfect without M«r 
ornaments. Though we by no means ought 
to rank these with positive and substantial 
beauties, yet it must be allowed, that a know- 
ledge of both is essentially requisite towards ■ 
forming a complete, whole and perfect taste. 
It is in reality from the ornamerits, that arts 
ffeceive their peculiar character and com- 
plexion ; we may add, that in them we find 
the charadrteristical mark of a national taste ; 
as by throwing up a feather in the air, we 
know which way' the wind blows, better 
than by a more hea^y matter. 

The striking disMftCtionWtweeh the works 
of the Roman, Bologhian, and Venetian 
schools, consists more in that general effect 
which i« produced by colours, than in the 
more prcrfound escell«icies of the art j at 
least it is from thence that each is distin<^ 

0^2 
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guished and known at first sight. Thus it is 
the ornaments, rather than the proportions 
of architecture, which at the first glance 
-^ distinguish the different orders from each 
other; the Dorick is known by its triglyphs, 
the lonick by its volutes, and the Corinthiaq 
by its acanthus. 

What distingushes oratory from a cold 
narration, is a more liberal, though chaste, 
use of those ornaments which go under the 
name of figurative and metaphorical expres- 
sions; and poetry distinguishes itself from 
oratory, by words and expressions still more 
ardent and glowing. What separates and 
J distinguishes poetry, is more particularly the 
1 ornament of verse : it is this which gives it 
its character, and is an essential without 
which it cannot exist. Custoni has appro- 
priated different metre to different kinds of 
composition, in which the world is, not per- 
fectly agfeed. In England the dispute is not 
yet settled, which is to be^preferred^ rhyme or 
blank verse. But however we disagree about 
what these metrical ornaments shall be, .that 
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some metre is essentially necessary, is uni- 
versally afcknowledged. 

In poetry or eloquence, to determine how 
far figurative or metaphorical ' language may 
proceed, and when it begins to be affectation 
■ or beside the truth, must be determined by 
taste ; though this taste, we must never for- . 
get, is regulated and formed by the presiding 
feelings of mankind, — ^by those works which 
have approved themselves to all times and all 
persMis. Thus, though eloquence has un- 
doubtedly an essential and intrinsic excellence, 
and immoveable , principles common to all 
languages, founded in the nature of our pas- 
sions and affections; yet it has its ornaments 
and modes of address, which are merely 
arbitrary. What is approved ip the eastern 
nations as grand and majestic, would be con-^ 
sidered by the Greeks and Romans as turgid 
and inflated ; and they, in return, would be. 
thought by the Orientals to express themselves , 
in a cold and insipid manner. 

We may add likewise *o the credit of oma- 
ments, that- it is by their means that Art 
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itself accwnplishes its purpose. Fresnpy 
calls colouring, which is one of the chief . 
orr\aments of painting, Una sororis, that, 
which procures lovers and admirer^ to the 
more valuable excellencies of ^he art. 

It appears to be the same right turn of mind 
which enables a man to acquire the./ri^/i', or 
the just idea of what is right, in the orna- 
ments, as in the more stable principles of art. 
It has still the same centre of p^rfe^tio^, 
^ though it is the'centre of a smaller cirple. 

To illustrate this by the fashion of dress, 
in which there is allowed to be a good or bad 
ta:ste. The component parts of dress are 
continually changing from great to little, 
from short to long ; but the general form still 
remains : it is still the same general dress, 
which is comparativejy fixed, though on a 
very slender foundation ; but it is on this 
which fashion must rest. He who invents 
with the most success, or dresses in the 
best taste, would probably, from the same 
sagacity employed to greater ptirposes, have 
discovered equal skill, or have formed the 
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same Qcarect taete, in the highest labours 
of art. ■ 

. I have mentioned taste in dress, which is 
certainly one of the lowest subjects to which 
this word is appHed; yet, as I have before 
observed, there ia a right even here, how- 
ever narrow its foundation, respecting the 
fashion of any particular nation. But we 
have still more slender mea^sof determining, 
to which of thediffercal customs of different 
ages or coantries we oaght to give the pre- 
ference, since they seem to be all equally 
remo^^ed from!' nature. If an European, 
when he has cut off his beard, and put falss 
baie on his head, or bound up his own natural 
hair in regular hard fcaoti, as unlike nature 
as he can po&sibly nuhe it ; and after having 
rendered them immoveable by the help of the 
fat of hogs, has covered the whole with flour, 
laid on by a machine with the utmost regula- 
rity; if, when thus attiired he issues forth, 
and meets a Cherokee indiah, who has 
bestowed as much time at his toilet, and laid 
on with eqa^ care and anention his yellow 
and red oker on particular parts- of his foise- 
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head or cheeks, as he judges most becoming: 
whoever of these two despises the other for 
this attention to the fashion of his countiy, 
which ever first feels himself provoked to 
laugh, is the barbarian. 

All these fashions are very innocent j 
neither worth disquisition, nor any endea* 
voLir tb alter themj as the charge would, 
in all probabihty, be equally distant from 
nature. The. only circumstance against which 
indignation may reasonably be removed, is,- 
where the operation is~ painful or destructive 
of health; such as some of the practices at 
Otaheite, and the straight lacing of the Eng- 
lish ladies ; of the la^ of which practices, 
how destructive it must be to health and 
long life, the professor of anatomy took an 
opportunity of proving a few days since in- 
this Academy, 

. ,It is in dress, as in things of greater conse- 
quence. Fashions originate from those only 
whb have the high and powerful advantages 
pf rank, birth, and fortune. Mai*y of the 
prnaments of art, those at l^ast for which no 
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reason can be given, are transmitted to us, 
are adopted, and acquire their consequence 
from the company in which we have been 
used to see them. As Greece and Ropie 
are the fountains frt>m whence have flowed 
all kinds of excellence, to that veneration 
which they have a right to Claim for the 
pleasure and knowledge which they have 
afforded us, we voluntarily add our appro- 
bation of every ornament and every custom 
that belonged to them, even to the fashion 
of their dress. For it may be observed 
that, not satisfied with them in their own 
place, we make no difficulty of dressing 
statues of modem heroes or senators- in th6 
fashion of the Roman armour or peaceful 
robe ; we go so far as hardly to bear a statue 
in any other drapery. 

w 

The figures of the great men of those 
nations have come down to us ip -sculpture. 
in sculpture remain almost all the excellent 
Gpecimens of ancient art. We have so far 
associated personal dignity to the persons 
thus represented, and the tmth of' art to their 
manner of representation, that it is not in 
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our pQwer any longer to separate th<;m. Thi? 
is Dot ^ in painting i becaijise h^vipg tio ex- 
cellent aiKient poftf^its, that coDne^iion w^9 
never formed. Indeed We coiil^ no tnore 
ventuse to paktt a gfmeral officer in a Roman 
militavy Ha^it, thttn w^ coiUd make a statue 
^i the pr^te^t Mpifb(|«< But since we have 
no apcicn* portraits,-— tp show how r«8Ldy w« 
are to adopt (bos^ kind of prejudices.^ we 
make the best aMtWrity aniong the moderns 
^rve the same purpo$,e. The great variety 
of excellent portvait^ with which VandyqH 
has ei^riched this natJopi we are not cootent 
to admire for their real excellency, but ex- 
^nd QUf approbation even to t^ d*^s wbic^ 
b^ppewd to be tbe fashion of that age. We 
all wry well peRienftbeir how comnKW it was ■ 
a few years ago for portraits to W diawa in 
this fantastick dress ; and this custom is not 
yet entirely laid 9sid«;, &y t^s n^eans it 
must be acknowledged, very o?tlift*sy pic<m^ 
acquired soipethingof tjieai? and ¥j@»ectof the 
vorks pf VaiM^cki an^i »ppe£M<ed therefor* 
at first si^t to be be«er* j^etttr^s tbao they 
reaUy w^tej lAwy appe9r«l,3ey.AK>w¥^ver, .t* 
tbo^e orjy whsfefld ibfe «ws9tt of. nwkioff (ihis 
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association; and wb^n mad^^ it w^^ iri|e9ifrt 
tible. But this association is, natu^, and 
refers to that £ecoadary truth tt^t comos froot 
conformity to general prejudice iw^Qpinioo j 
therefore not mef^)y fantastical. Besides 
the prejudice lyhich wc hav? in favour c^, 
ancient dresses, there may be likewise other 
reasons for the effect which they produce ; 
among which we may justly rank the: gtin-' 
plicity of them, consisting of liftie mote than 
one single piece of drap^^> without thosfi 
whipfwifal capricious forms by whiflh all 
other dresses are embarn^ssed. 

Thus, though it is from the prejudice wc 
have in favour of the ancients, who have 
taught us architecture, that we have adopted 
likewise their ornaments; and though we are 
satisfied that neither nature nor reason are the 
foundation of those beauties which wo 
imagine we see in that arf, yet if any one» 
persuaded of this truth, should therefore 
invent new orders of equal beauty, which we 
will suppose to be possible, they would not 
please ; nor ought he to complain, since the 
old has that great advantage of having cuatotn 
4 
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and prejudice on its side. In this case we- 
leave what has every prejudice in its favour, 
to take that which will have no advantage 
over what we have left, but novelty: vifhich 
soon destroys itself, and at any rate is but a 
weak antagonist against custom. 

Ancient ornaments, having the right of 
possession, ought not to be removed, unless' 
to make room for that which not only has 
higher pretensions> but such pretensions as 
will balance the evil and confusion which 
innovation always brings with it. 

To this we may add, that even the dura- 
bility of the materials will often contribute 
to give a superiority to one object over 
another. Ornaments in buildings, with 
which taste is principally concerned, are 
composed of materials which last longer 
than those of which dress is composed; the 
■ former therefore make higher pretensions to 
our favour and prejudice. 

Some attention is surely due to what we 
can no more get rid of, than we can go out 
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of ounelves. We are creatures of prejudice^ 
%ye neither 9an nor ought to eradicate it ; we 
.mUH only regulate it by reason j which kind 
oft reguJ^ion is indeed little more; than 
oblig^rig the lesser, the local and temporary 
prejudices., to give way to those which are 
more durable and. lasting. 

He therefore, who in his practice of 
portrait-painting wishes to dignify ^Is sub- 
ject, which we will suppose to be a lady, 
will not paint her in the modern dress, th^ 
familiadty of which alone is sufficient to 
destroy aU dignity. He takes care that his 
work shall corrpspond to those ideas and 
that imagination which he knows will regur 
late, the judgement of others j and therefore 
dresses his figure something with the g&nentl 
air of the antique for (he sake of dignity, 
and preserves something of the modem for 
the sake of likeness. By this conduct his 
.wcH-ks correspond Iv^ith those prejudices 
which we have in favour of what we conti- 
nually see; and the relish of the antique sim^ 
plicity corresponds with what we may pall 
the more learned and scientific prejudice. 
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Them was a 8t*tue made not long since 
of Vbltafre, which (Ik sculptor, not having 
that K9pe«t ft>r ihe prejudices of mankind 
which he ought to liaVe had, madt- emivelf 
ftaked, and zs meagre and emaciated ^& the 
original is said'tobe. The CDnse<|U«ne6 wa$ 
what might have been expected j it remained 
in the sculptor's shop, though it was in- 
l«nded as a publjck ornament and a pubtick 
honour to Voltaire, for it was procured at 
♦he expence of his txtiitemporary wits and 
^mirers. 

Whoever would reform' a nation^ SujSpoi- 
«ing a bad taste to prevail in it, will not 
accomplish his purpose by goirtg directly 
against the stream of their prejudices^ 
Men'* minds must be prepared to receive 
what is new to them. Reformation is a 
work of time. A rational taste, however 
wrong it may bi, cannot be totally changed 
at oncej we must yield a little to the prepos- 
session which has taken hold on the mind, 
ttfid w« may then bring people to adopt what 
Wtiiuld offend them, if endeavoured to be 
introduced by violence. When Battista 
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Frainiro w3^^«mployed, in cohjonctioh with 
Titian, Psful Veronesewid Tintorrt, to adom 
the library of St. Matk^ his wvrk^.Vasari 
says, gave less satisfaction than any of the 
others: the dry nranner of the. Roman 
school was very ill calculated to pictee eyes 
that had been accastomed to the Iuxur« 
riancy^ iplendoui*, And richness of Venetian 
colouring. Had the Romatis been the judges 
of this Work, probably the determination 
would have been just contrary j for in the 
more nob]e parts of the art, Battista Franco 
was p^hapis not inferior to any of hti 
rivals. 

Gentlemen, 

It has be«h the niain scope and 
principal end of this discourse to denianw 
strate the reality of a standard in taste, 
as well as in coqx)real beauty ; that a false 
or depraved taste is a thing as well known, 
as easily discovered, as any thing th» is 
deformed, mis-shapenv or wrong, in our 
form or outward make ; and that this know- 
ledge is derived from the uniformity of 
sentiments among mankind, from whence 
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proceeds the knowledge of what are thd 
general iiabits of nature j the result of. which 
is an idea<^ perfect beauty. 

. If what has been advanced be true,— that 
beside this beauty or truth, which i^ formed 
on the uniform, eternal, , and intimutable 
laws of nature, and which of necessity 
can' be but one ; that beside this one immu- 
table verity there are likewise what we have 
called apparent or secondary truths, pro- 
ceeding from local and temporary prejudices, 
fancies, fashions or accidental connexion 
of ideas; if it appears that these last have 
still their foundation, however slender, in 
the original fabrick of our minds ; it follows 
that all these truths or .beauties deserve and 
. require the attention of the artist, in pi'o- 
portion to their stability or duration, or as 
their infiueitce is more or less extensive. 
And let me add, that as they ought not to 
pass their just bounds, so neither do they, 
in a well-regulated taste, at all prevent or 
weaken the influence of those general prin- 
ciples, which alone can give to art its true 
and permanent dignity. 
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To form this just taste is undoubtedly in 
your own power, but it is to reaso n and jihi- 
Josophy that you must have recourse j from 
them you must borrow the balance, by which 
is to be weighed and estimated the value of 
every pretension that intrudes itself on your 
notice. 

The general objection which is made to 
the introduction of Philosophy into the 
regions of taste, is, that it checks and re- 
strains the flights of the imagination, and 
gives that timidity, which an over-careful- 
ness not to err or act contrary to reason, is 
likely to produce. It is not so. Fear is 
neither reason nor philosophy. The true 
spirit of philosophy, by giving knowledge, 
gives a manly confidence, and substitutes 
rational firmness in the place of vain pre- 
sumption. A man of real taste is always 
a man of judgement in other respects ; and 
those inventions which either disdain or 
shrink from reason, are generally, I fear, 
more like the dreams of a distempered brain, 
than the exalted enthusiasm of a sound and 
true genius. In the midst of the highest 
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flights of fancy or imaginatitMi, reason 
ought to preside from first to last,, though 
I admit her .more powerful operation is 
upon reflection. 

Let me add, that some of the greatest 
, names of antiquity, and those who have 
most distinguished themselves in works of 
genius and imagination, were equally emi- 
nent for their critical skill. Plato, Aristo- 
tle, Cicero, and Horace ; and among the 
modems, Boileau, Corneille, Pope, and Dry- 
den, are at least instances of g^iius not 
being destroyed by attention or subjection 
to rules and science. I should hope therefore 
that the natural consequence of what has 
been said, would be, to excite in you a 
desire of knowing the principles and con- 
duct of the great masters of our art, and 
respect and veneration for them wh^n known. 
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THE ntlNCIPLES OP ART, WHETHER POETRT OR 

paintino, havs thbir fodiidatiok in the 
mind; such as bovbltt, tasibtt and con- 
trast; THESE IN TBBIR EXCESS BECOME DEFECTS. 
— SIMPLICITT. ITS EXCESS DISAGREEABLE. — RULES 
NOT TO BB ALWAYS OBSERVED IK THEIR LITERAL 
SENSE : SUFFICIENT TO PBESBRTB THE SPIRIT OF 
THE LAW. — OBSERVATIONS ON THE PRIZE PIC- 
TURES. 

GENTLEMEN, 

1 HAVE recommended in former discour- 
ses,* that Artists should learn their profes- 
sion by endeavouring to form an idea of 
perfection from the different excellencies 
which lie dispersed in the various schools 
of painting. Some difficulty will still 
occur, to know what is beauty, and where 
it may be found : one would wish not to be 
pbliged to take it entirely on the -credit of 

♦ Discourse JI. and VI. 
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fame ; though to this, I acknowledge, the 
younger Students must unavoidably submit. 
Any suspicion in them of the chance of 
their being deceived, will have more ten- 
dency to obstruct their advancement, thiu\ 
even an enthusiastick confidence in the 
perfection of their, models. But to the more 
advanced in the art, who wish to stand 
on more stable and firmer ground, and to 
establish principles on a stronger foundation 
than authority, however venerable or pow- 
erful, it may be safely told, that there is still 
a higher tribunal, to which those great 
masters themselves must submit, and to 
which indeed every excellence in art must 
be ultimately referred. He who is ambitious 
to enlarge the boundaries of his art, must 
extend his views, beyond the precepts 
which are found in books or may be drawn 
from the practice of his predecessors, to a 
knowledge of those precepts in the mind, 
those operations of intellectual nature, — to 
which every thing that aspires to please, 
must be proportioned and accommodated. 

^ Poetry having a more extensive power 
DC, zecbvGoogIc 
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t*han our art, exerts its influence over almost 
all the passions ; among those may be rec- 
koned one of our most prevalent disposi- 
tions, anxiety for the future, , Poetry ope- 
rates by raising our curiosity, engaging the 
mind by degrees to take an interest in the 
event, keeping that event suspended, and 
surprising at last with, an unexpected ca- 
tastrophe. 

The Painter's art is more confined, and 
has nothing that corresponds with, or per- 
haps is equivalent to, this power and ad- 
vantage of leading the mind on, till atten- 
tion is totally engaged. What is done by 
Painting, must be done at one blow ; curio- 
sity has received at once all the satisfaction it 
can ever have. There are, however, other in- 
tellectual qualities and dispositions which the 
Painter can satisfy and affect as powerfully 
as the poet : among those we may reckon 
our love of n ovel ty, variety and contrast ; 
these qualities, on examination, will be 
found to refer to a certain activity and rest- 
lessness, which has a pleasure and delight 
in being exercised and put in motion : Art 
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therefore only administers to those wants and 
desires of the mind. 



It requires no long disquisition to show, 
that the dispositions which I have stated 
actually subsist in the human mind. Variety 
reanimates the attention, which is apt to 
languish under a continual sameness. Novehy 
makes a more forcible impression on the 

*mind, than cin be made by the representa- 
tion of what we have often seen before j and 
contrasts rouse the power of comparison by 
opposition. All this is obvious i but, on the 
other hand, it must be remembered, that the 
mind, though an active principle, has hke- 
wise a disposition to indolence ; and though 
it loves exercise, loves it only to a certain 
degree, beyond which it is very unwilling to. 
be led, or driven j the pursuit therefore of 
novelty and variety may be carried to excess. 
When variety entirely destroys the pleasure 
proceeding from uniformity and repetition, 
and when novelty counteracts and shuts out 

. the pleasure arising from old habits and cus- . 
toms, they oppose too much the indolence of 
our disposition : the mind therefore can beai 
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with pleasure but a small portion of novelty 
at a time. The main part of the work must 
be in the mode to which we have been used. 
An afi^tion to old habits and customs I take 
to be the predominant disposition of the mind* 
and novelty comes as an exception : where all 
is novelty, the attention, the exercise of the 
mind is too violent. Contrast, in the same 
manner, when it exceeds certain limits, is 
as disagreeable as a violent and perpetual 
opposition i it gives to the senses, in their 
progress, a more sudden change than they 
can bear with pleasure. 

It is then apparent, that those qualities, 
however they contribute to the perfection of 
Art, when kept within certain bounds, if 
they are carried to excess, become defects, 
and require correction : a work consequently 
will not proceed better and better as it is 
more varied j variety can never be the ground- 
work and principle of the performance — it 
must be only employed to recreate and relieve. 

To apply these general observations which 
belong; equally to all arts, to ours in particu- 
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lar. In a composition, when the objects 
are scattered and divided into many equal 
parts, the eye is perplexed and fatigued, 
from not knowing where to rest, where to 
find the principal action, or which is the 
principal figure ; for where all are making 
equal pretensions to notice, all are in equal 
danger of neglect. 

The expression which is used very ofteti 
on these occasions is, the piece wants repose; 
a word which perfectly expresses ^ relief of 
the mind from that state of hurrj' and anxiety 
which it suffers, when looking at a work of 
this character. 

On the other hand, absolute unity, that 
is, a large work, consisting of one group or 
mass of light only, would be as defective as 
an heroick poem without episode, or any 
collateral incidents to recreate the mind with 
that variety which it always requires. 

An instance occurs to me of two painters, 
(Rembrandt and Poussin,) of characters 
totally opposite to each other in every respect; 
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but in nothing more .than in their mode of 
■composition, and management of light and 
shadow. Rembrandt's manner is absolute 
unity; he often has but one group, and ex- 
hibits iittle more than one spot of light in the 
midst of a large quantity of shadow : if he 
has a second mass, that second bears no pro- 
portion to the principal. Poussin, on the 
contrary, has scarce any principal mass of 
light at all, and his figures are often too 
much dispersed, without sufficient attention 
to place them in groups. 

The conduct of these two painters is en- 
tirely the reverse of what might be expected 
from their general style and character; the 
works of Poussin being as much distinguished 
for simplicity, as those of Rembrandt for 
combination. Even this conduct of Poussin 
might proceed from too great an affection to 
simplicity of another kind ; too great a desire 
to ayoid that ostentation of art, with regard 
to light and shadow, on which Rembrandt so 
much wished to draw the attention : however, 
each of them ran into contrary extremes, 
and it is difficult to determine which is the 
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most reprehensible, both being equally distant 
from the demands of nature, and the pur- 
poses of art. 

The same j ust moderatitm must be observed 
in regard to ornaments ; nothing will contri- 
bute more to destroy repose than profusion, 
of whatever kind, whether it consists in the 
multiplicity of objects, or the variety and 
brightness of colours. On the other hand, 
a work without ornament, instead of simpli- 
city, to which it makes pretensions, has 
s^ rather the appearance of poverty. The 
degree to which ornaments are admissible, 
must be regulated by the professed style of 
the wt>rk;but we may be sure of this truth,— r- 
that the most ornamental style requires repose 
to set off even its ornaments to advantage. I 
, cannot avoid mentioning here an instance of 
repose in that faithful and accurate painter gf 
nature, Shakspeare ; the short dialogue be- 
tween Duncan and Banquo, ^'hilst they are 
approaching the gates of Macbeth's castle. 
Tlieir conversation very naturally turns upon 
the beauty of it; situation, and the pleasant- 
ness of the a'r : and Ban<^uo observing the 
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martlets* nests in every recess of the coniice, 
remarks, that where those birds most breed 
and haunt, the air is dehcate. The subject 
of this quiet and easy conversation gives that 
repose so necessaiy to the mind, after the 
^^^umultuous bustle of the preceding scenes, 
and perfectly contrasts the scene of hor- 
rour that immediately succeeds. It seems 
as if Shakspeare asked himself, What is a 
Prince likely to say to his attendants on such 
an occasion? The modem writers seem, on 
the contrary, to be always searching for neiv 
thoughts, such as never could occur to mea 
in the situation represented. This is also 
frequently the practice of Homer; who, from 
the midst of battles and horrours, relieves 
and refreshes the mind of the reader, by in- 
troducing some quiet rural image, or picture 
of familiar domestick life. The writers of 
every age and country, where taste has begun 
to decline, paint and adorn every object they 
touch ; are always on the stretch ; never 
deviate or sink a moment from the pompous 
atui the brilliant, Lucan, Statius, and 
Claiidlan, (as a learned adtick has observed,) 
are examples of this bad uste'and want of 
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judgement; they never soften their tones, or 
condescend to be natural : all is exaggeration 
and perpetual splendour, without affording 
repose of any kind. 

. A* we are speaking of excesses, it will 
not be remote from our purpose to say a few 
words upon simplicity^ which, in one of the 
senses in which it is used, is considered as 
the general corrector of excess. We shall 
at present forbear to consider it as implying 
that exact conduct which proceeds from an 
intimate knowledge of simple unadulterated 
nature, as it is then only another word for 
perfection, which neither stops short of, nor 
oversteps, reality, and truth. 

In our inquiry after simplicity, as in many 
other inquiries of this nature, we can best 
explain what is right, by showing what is 
wrong} and, indeed, in this, rase it seems 
to be absolutely necessary : simplicity,; being 
only a negative virtue, cannot fee described 
or defined. -We muit therefore explain Hi 
nature, :and. tUak. the advantage and beauity 

. . ,;.;'/ ^riJ. *','--.f 1/. . '■ .i -, ...... : .,.; 
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which is derived from it, by .showing the 
deformity which proceeds from its neglect. 

. Though instances of this neglect might 
be expected to be found in practice, we should 
not expect to find in the works of criticks, 
precepts that bid defiance to simphcity and 
every thing that relates to it. De Piles 
recommends .to us portrait-painters, to add 
Grace and Dignity to the characters of those, 
whose pictiires we draw: so far he is un- 
doubtedly right; butj unluckily, he descends 
to particulars, and gives his own idea of Grace 
and Dignity , " If, says he, you draw persons 
of high character and dignity, they ought to 
be drawn in such an attitude, that the Portraits 
must seem to speak to us of themselves, and, at 
it were, tosay to us', ' stop, take notice of me, 
I am that invincible King, surrounded bf 
Majesty:' I am that valiant commander, wb» 
struck terrour every where:' I am that great 
minister, who knew all the springs of politicks :' ■ 
I am that magistrate of consummate wisdom and 
probity. "<._ He goes on in this manner, with- 
all the characters lie can think on. Wemay- 
contrast the tumour of "this presumptoqus- 
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loftiness with the natural unafi&cted air of 
the portraits of Titian, where dignity, seem- 
ing to be natural and inherent, draws spon- 
taneous reverence, and instead of being thus 
vainly assumed, has the appearance of an 
unalienable adjunct j whereas such pompous 
and laboured insolence of grandeur is so far 
from creating respect, that it betrays vul- 
garity and meanness, and new-acquired con« 
sequence. 

The painters, many of them at least, have 
not been backward in adopting the notions 
contained in these precepts. The portraits 
of Rigaud are perfect examples of an im- 
plicit observance of these rules of De Piles ; 
so that though he was a painter of great 
merit in many respects,* yet. that merit is 
entirely overpowered by a total absence of 
simplicity in every sense. 

Not to multiply instances, which might 
be produced for this purpose, from the works 
of History-painters, I shall mention only 
one, — a picture which I have seen, of the 
Supreme Being by Coypell. 

S 
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This subject the Roman Catholick painters 
have taken the liberty to represent, however 
indecent the attempt, and however obvious 
the impossibility of any approach to an" 
adequate represehtation : but here the air and 
character, which the Painter has given, and 
he has doubtless given the highest he could 
oonceive, are so degraded by an attempt at 
such dignity as De Files has recommended, 
that we are rairaged at the folly and presump- 
tion of the artist, and consider it as little less 
than profanation. 

As we have pasted to a neighbouring nsUicHi 
for instances of want of this quality, we must 
acknowledge, at the same time, that they 
have produced great examples of simplicity, 
in Poussin and Le Sueur. But as we are 
speaking of the most refined and subtle notion 
of perfection, may we not inquire, whether 
a curious eye cannot discern some faults, even 
in those great men ? I can fancy, that even 
PouEstn, by abhorring that affectation and 
that want of simplicity, which he observed 
in his countrymen, has, in certain particu- 
lars, fallen into the contrary extreme, so far 
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as to approach to a kind of affectation ; — ■ 
to what, in writing, would be called pe- 
dantry. 

When Simplicity, instead of bein^ a cor- 
rector, seems to setup for. herself; that is, 
when an artist seems . to value himself solely 
upon this quality ; such an ostentatious dis- 
play of simplicity becomes then as disagree- 
able and nauseous as any other kind of affec- 
tation. He is, however, in this case, likely 
enough to sit down contented with his own 
work ; for though he finds the world look at 
it with indifference or dislike, as being des- 
titute of every quality that can recreate or give 
pleasure to the mind, yet he consoles him- 
self, that it has simplicity, a beauty of too 
pure and chaste a nature to be relished by 
vulgar minds ^ 

It is in art as in morals t no chanrcter would 
inspire us with an enthusiastick admiration of 
his virtue, if that virtue consisted only in an 
absence of vice j something more is required; 
a man must do more than merely his duty, to 
be a hero. 
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"Those Works of the ancients, which are 
in the highest esteem, have sotnething beside 
mere simplicity to recbnimend them. The 
Apollo, the Veiiiis, the Laocoon, the Gla- 
diator, have a certain Composition of Action, 
have contrasts sufScient to give grace and 
energy in a high degree; but it miist be con- 
fessed of the many tholisdnd antique statues 
which we have, that' their general character- 
tstick is bordering at least on inanimate insi- 
pidity. 

Simplicity, when so v6ry inartificial as to 
seem to evade the difficulties of art, is a very 
suspicious virtue. 

I do not, however, wish to degrade sim- 
plicity from the high estimation in which it 
has been ever justly held. It is our barrier 
against that great «ieitiy to truth and nature. 
Affectation, which is ever ch'nging to the 
pencil, and ready to drop in and poison every 
thing it touches. 

Our love and affection to simpUcity pro- 
ceeds in. a greatf measure from our aversion' 

ft 3 
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to every kind of afi^ctatipi). There is lijce- 
>vise another reason why so much ^trgs? i^ 
i^id upon tbif yirtue; f[iQ ptop^o^ity whi^h 
artists have to faU into the contrary ex- 
treme ; we tl^erefoff5 set a guarcj on th^t side 
)vhich is most assailable. \Yhen « young 
artist is first told, that his composition an.d 
bis attitudes must becpi^trasted, that he must 
turn the head contrary to the ppsition of the 
bpdy, in order to produce grace and ani-? 
mation; that his outline must be unduU^ 
ting, and swelling, to give grandeur j and 
^^t the eye must \?e gratified with ^ vE^iety 
oi colours ; whe^ ^e is, t9l4 this, with 
certain animating words, of Spirit, Dignity, 
Energy, Grace, greatness of Style, and bril- 
liancy of Tint?, ^ebpcom^s suddenly yftin of 
his newly acqv^irefl knowledge, and neve^ 
th^^s h?, fap tarry, thos? j^^Jps top far. U 
is then t;l^t th^ ^id o^ simp^ity onght to be 
called in, to^onre^^t^e.^xuhismice of youth-. 
£|ul a^doyr. 

The same may be said in regard to Co- 
Ipuring, w^ipK ia it:^ prereniinence. is par- 
^culaJtlx appM tfk. fM.' As. 3f dst in hu 
_ I 
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first essay of imitatrrig nature, would make 
riie whole mass of one Colbur, is the oldest 
pairitersdidy till he is taught to observe not 
only the variety bf tints, which are in the 
object itself, but the diflferences [rfoduced 
by the gradual decline of light to shadow': 
he theft imrnediately piits his ihstfuctiori 
in practice, and introduces a variety of 
distinct colours. He must then be again 
corrected and I6ld , that though there is this 
TirietyV yet t'he effect of the whole upori the 
^e niust Hai^e tKte union aiid simplicity ctf 
the colouring of naitu'tfi. 

AaA here we rha'y observe, that the 
progress' of aii' jhdivldual Student bears a 
great resemblance to the progress and ad- 
vancement 6f the Art ifself. 'Want of sim- 
jflicit;^ would probably be not one of the de- 
fects of an artist who had studied nature only, 
as it was not of the old masters, who lived 
in the time preceding^ the great Art of 
Painting j on the contrary, their works are too 
simple and too inartificial. 

The Art in its infancy, like the ' first 
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work of a Student, was dty, hard, ^nd 
simple. But this; kind of barbarous .sim- 
plicity, would be better ■ named Penury, 
as . it proceeds . from, mere want.; ■ from 
want of knowledge, want of resources, 
want . of abilities to be otherwise : their 
simplicity was the, offspring,' not of choice, 
but necessity. 

In the second stage they were sensible of 
this poverty; and those. who were, the most 
sensible of the want, were the best judges 
of the measure of the supply. There were 
painters who emerged from poverty with- 
out falling into luxury. Their 'success 
induced others, who probably never would 
of themselves have had strength of mind to 
discover the original (lefect, to endeavour 
at the remedy by an abuse;, and they ran 
into the' contrary extreme. But. however 
they may have strayed, we cannot recom- 
mend to them to return to that simplicity 
which they have justly quitted; but to deal 
out their abundance wiih a more sparing 
hand, with that dignity which' makes no 
parade, either of its riches, or of its art. 
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It is not easy to give a rule which may serve 
to fix this just and correct medium; because 
when we may have fixed, or nearly fixed 
the middle point, taken' as a general prin- 
ciple, circumetahces may oblige us to depart 
from it, either on the side of Simplicity, 
or on that of Variety and Decoration. - 

I thought it necessary in a former dis- 
course, speaking of the difference of the 
sublime andomamental style of painting,-^ — 
in order to excite your attention to the more 
manly, noble, and dignified manner, to 
leave perhaps ' an impression too contemp- 
tuous of those ornamental parts of our Art, 
for which many have valued themselves, 
and many works are much valued and es- 
teemed. 

I said then, what I thought it was right 
at that time to say ; I siipposed the disposi- 
tion of young men more inclinable to splen-; 
did negligence, than perseverance in labo- 
rious application to acquire correctness; and 
therefore did as we do in makihg what is 
crooked straight, by bending it the contrary 
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way, in oxdei that it cn»y remaia sb^ight 

at last* 



For this purpoie then, and to correicc 
excess or neglect of any kind, W4 may here 
add, that it is not enough that a work be 
learned; it must be pleasing: the palotef 
must kdd grace to strength, if he desires 
to secure the first impression in Ws fayour. 
Our taste has a kind of sensuality abom i^ 
' as well as a love of the sublime ; both thecfe 
qualities of the mind are to have their pro-, 
per consequence, as far as they do tutk 
counteract each other j for that is the grandl[ 
^ror which much cars oug^ to< be tak^ 
to avoid. 

There are some rules, whose abscdiUQ 
authority, like that of our nurses, continues 
no longer than while we ai« in a, state of 
childhood. One of the first rules» for 
u:^tapce, thfU I believe every master would 
give to a yomig pupll» respecting his amdupt 
and managefnent of light asd sh%c)ow, would 
he what l^iooardo da, Vinci has actually 
givsni that ypu must oppose a light ground 
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to the shadowed side of your figure, and a 
dark growid to the light side. If Lionardo 
had lived. to see the superior splendour and 
etifect which has been since produced by 

the exactly contrary conduct, by joining 

light to light, and shadow to shadow,— 
though without doubc he woold have admired 
it, yet, as it ought not, so probably it would 
not be the first rule with which he would 
have begun his instructions. 

Agaih ; in the artificial management of 
the figures, it is direct that they shall 
ccmtrast each other according to the rules 
generally given j that if one figure opposes 
his fr<»it to the spectator, the next figure is 
to have his back turned, and that the limbs 
of each individual figure be contrasted ; that 
is, if the right leg be put fonv^i the right 
arm is to be drawn back. 

It is very proper that those rules shouM 
be given in the Academy. > it is proper the 
young students should, bo infornwd that some 
research is to be matte, ami th^ they shonid 
be habituated to consider every excellence as 
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reduceable to principles. Besides j it is the 
natural progress of instruction to' teach -first 
what is obvious and perceptible to the 
senses, and from hence proceed gradually 
to notions lat^, liberal, and complete, such 
as comprise the more refined and higher 
excellencies -in Art. But when students are 
more advanced , they will find that the great- 
est beauties of character and expression are 
produced without contrast j nay more, that 
■this contrast would ruin and destroy that 
natural energy of men engaged in real action, 
unsolicitous of grace. St. Paul preaching at 
Athens in one of the Cartoons, far from any 
aflfected academical contrast of limbs, stands 
equally on both legs, and both hands are 
in the same attitude: add contrast, and the 
whole energy and unaffected grace of the 
figure is destroyed. Elymas the sorcerSf 
stretches both hands forward in the same 
direction, which gives perfectly the expres- 
sion intended. Indeed you never will find 
in the works of Raffaelle any of those 
school-boy affected contrasts. Whatever coii/- 
trast there is, appears without any seem- 
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UJg: agency of art, by the naiural chance of 
things.'; ■ •■ ' :-i 

What has been said of the evil of excesses 
of all kinds, whether of simplicity, variety, 
of contrast, naturally suggests to the paintec 
(he necessity of a general inquiry into thfe 
true meaning and cause of rules, and how 
they operate on thpse faculties to which they 
aire addressed : by knowing their general pur- 
pose, and meaning, he will often find that he 
n^ed not confine himself to the literal sense, it 
will be sufficient if he preserve the spirit of 
the law. 

Critical remarks are not always understood 
without examples: it may not be improper 
therefore to give instances where the rule 
itself, though generally received, is false, or 
where a narrow conception of it may lead the 
artist into great errors. 

It is given as a rule by Fresnoy, That /be 
principal^figure of a subject must appear in the 
midst of the picture ^ under the principal lights 
to distinguish it from the rest. A painter who 
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sho^uld think himself obliged strictly to IblloiV 
this rule, would encumber himself with 
needless difficulties ; he would be confined 
to great itniformity of composition', aricJ be 
deprived of many beiiulies which afe iriconii-' 
patible with its observance. Tht meafrin^ 
of this i»ule extends, or ought to extend, no 
further than this; — That thti principal figure 
should be immediatiely distinguished at tbc^ 
first glance of the eye ; but there is no neces- 
sity that the principal light should fall onthfe 
j^riiwipal figure, or^tKatthe pVincipal figure 
should be in the middle of the picture'. It 
is sufficient that it be distinguisheJ by Us 
place, or by the attention of other figures 
pointing it Otit to the spectator. So fir- is 
this rule" frbm being indispensable, that it is 
vety seldorfi practised, other coflsidei^tiorttf 
of gteater consequence often standing in the 
way. Examples in opposition to this rule, 
are found in the Cartoons, in Christ's Charge 
to Peter, the Preaching of St. Paul, and 
Eiyrtias thft Sorcerer, who is undoubtedly 
the principal object in that picture. In none 
of thoSe compositions is the principal figure 
in the- midst of the picture. In the very 
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94qfiifab]ej:oi9po9itipn of the Tent of Darius, 
hg I^ ^f^, Aleicandfr is not in the middle 
pf thepifi^re, nor does the principal light 
fgll 9f» hipn i but the attention of 3II the other 
figures immediately distinguishes him, aiul 
di$ti|i^ishe& him more properly j, the great*. 
^t light falls on the daughter of Darius, who 
){( in the middle of the picture, where it is 
pior^ necessary the principal light should be 
placed,. 

, It is very extraortiinaiy that Felibicn, who 
has given a very minute description of this 
picture, but indeed such a description as may 
be rather called paaegyrick than criticism, 
thinking it necessary (according to the precept 
of Fresnoy) that Alexander should possess the 
p^i^incipal light, has accordingly given, it to 
himj he might with equal tmth have said 
that he was placed in the middle of the picture, 
jUs he seenxed resolved to give this piece every 
kickd of excellence which he conceived to be 
necesfiaty to perfection. His goierosity is 
heore unhiLcki,ly misapplied, as it would have 
'destroyed ia a great measure the beauty of 
the composition. 
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Another instance occurs to me, whert 
equal liberty may be taken in regard to- the 
management of light. Though the . general 
practice is, to make a large mass about the 
middle of the picture surrounded by shadow, 
the reverse may be practised, and the spirit 
of the rule may still be preserved. Examples 
of this principle reversed may be found very 
frequently in the virorks of the Venetian 
School. In the great composition of Paul 
' Veronese, the Marriage at Cana, the 
figures are for the most part in half shadow; 
the great light is in the sky ; and indeed the 
general efiect of this picture, which is so 
striking, is no more than what we often see 
in landscapes, in small pictures of fairs and 
country feasts ; but those principles of - light 
and shadow, being transferred to a large 
scale, to a space containing near a hundred 
figures as large as life, and conducted to all 
appearance with as much facility, and with 
an attention as steadily fixed upon the wbolt 
together, as if it were a small picture imme- 
diately under the eye, the work justly excites 
our admirationi the difficulty being encreised 
as the extent is enlarged. 
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■ The various modes, of composition are 
mfinite ; sometimes it shall consist of one 
large group in the middle of the picture, and. 
the smaller groups-on each side; or a plain , 
space in the middle, and the groups of figures 
ranked round this vacuity. 

, Whether this principal broad light be in 
the middle space of groimd, as. in the 
School of Athens; or in the sky, as in' 
THE Marriage at Cana, in the An- 
dromeda, and in most of the pictures of 
Paul Veronese j or whether the light be on 
the groups; whatever mode of composition 
is adopted, every variety and licence is 
allowable: this only is indisputably neces- 
sary, that to prevent the eye from being 
distracted and confused by a multiplicity of 
objects of equal magnitude, those objects, 
whether they consist of lights, shadows, or 
figures, must be disposed in large masses and 
groups properly varied and contrasted; that 
to a certain quantity of action a proportioned 
space of plain ground is required ; that light 
is to -be supported by sufficierlt shadow ; 
and» we may add, that a certain quantity of 
6 
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cold colours is necessary to give value and 
lustre : to the warm colours : what those 
proportions arc cannot be so well learnt 
\ty precept as by observation on pictures, 
and in this knowledge bad pictures will 
instruct as well as good. Our inquiiy 
why pictures have a bad effect, may be 
as advantageous at the inquiry why they 
have a good edect j each will corrolwrate 
the principles that are suggested by the 
other. 

Though it is not my business to enter irito 
the detail of pur Art, yet I must take tbi» 
opportunity of mentioning one of the means 
of producing that great effect which we ob- 
serve in the works of the Venetian painters* 
as I think it is not generally known or 
observed. It ought, in my opinion, to be 
uidispensably observed, that the masses of 
light ina picture be always of awarm mellow 
colour, yellow, red, or a yellowish-whitej 
and that the blue, the grey, or the green 
colours be kept almost entirely out of these 
' masses, and be used only to support and set 
off these warm colours; and for this purpose. 
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a small proportion of cold colours will be 
Sufficient. 



Let this conduct be reserved ; let the light 
be cold, and the surrounding colours warm, 
as we often see in the works of the Roman 
and Florentine painters, and it will be out of 
the power of art, even in the hands of Rubens 
or Titian, to make a picture splendid and 
harmonious. 

Le Brun and Carlo Maratti were two 
painters- of great merit, and particularly what 
may be called Academical Merit, but were 
both deficient in this management of colours : 
the want of observing this rule is one of the 
causes of that heaviness bf effect which is 
so observable in their works. The principal 
light in the Picture of Le Brun, which I 
just now mentioned, falls on Statira, who is 
dressed very injudiciously in a pale blue 
drapery: it is taie, he has heightened this 
blue with gold, but that is not enough, the , 
whole picuire has a heavy air, and by no 
-means answers the expectation raised by the 
Print. Poussin often made a spot of blue 

VOL. I. T 
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drapery, when the general hue of the picture 
was inclinable to brown or yellow ; which 
shows sufficiently, that harmony of colouring 
was not a part of the art that had much 
engaged the attention of that great painter. 

The conduct of Titian in the picture of 
Bacchus and Ariadne, has been much 
celebrated, and justly, for the harmony of 
colouring. To Ariadne is given (say the 
criticks) a red scarf, to relieve the figure from 
the sea, which is behind her. It is not for 
that reason, alone, but for another of much 
greater consequence; for the sake of the 
general harmony and effect of the picture. 
The figure of Ariadne is separated from the 
great group, and is dressed in blue, which 
added to the colour of the sea, makes that 
quantity of cold colour which Titian thought 
necessary for the support and brilliancy of 
the great group; which group is composed, 
with very little exception, entirely of mellow 
colours. But as the picture in this case would 
be divided into two distinct parts, one half 
{Cold, and the other warm, it was necessary 
to carry some of the mellow colours of the. 
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great group into the cold part of the picture, 
and a part of the cold into the great group ; 
jurcordingly Titian gave Ariadne a red scarf, 
and to one of (he Bacchante a little blue 
drapery, 

Theiight of the pictui'e, as I observed, 
ought to be of a warm colour^ for though 
white may be used for the principal light, as 
was the practice of many of the Dutch and 
Flemish painters, yet it is better to suppose 
that white illumined by the yellow rays of 
the setting sun, as was themanner of Titian. 
The superiority of which manner is never 
more striking, than when in a collection of 
pictures we chance to see a portrait of Titian's 
hanging by the side of a Flemish picture, 
(even though that should be #f the hand of 
Vandyck) which, however admirable in 
other respects, becomes cold and grey in the 
comparison. 

The ilhiminated parts of objects are in 

nature of a warmer tint than those that are 

ia the shade: what I have recommended 

therefore is no more, than that the sanie 

T a 
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conduct be observed in the whole, which is 
acknowledged *o be necessary in every indi- 
vidual part. It is presenting to the eye the 
same effect as that which it has been 
accustomed to feel, which in this case, as in 
every other, will always produce beauty; 
no principle therefore in our art can be 
more certain, or is derived from a higher 
source. 

What I just now mentioned of the sup- 
posed reason why Ariadne has part of her 
drapery red, gives me occasion here to 
observe, that this favourite quality of giving 
objects relief, and which De Piles and all 
the Criticks have considered as a requisite 
of the utmost importance, was' not one of 
those objects which much engaged the atten- 
tion of Titiati ; painters of an inferior rank 
have far exceeded him in producing this 
effect. This was a great object of attention, 
when art was in its infant state; as it is at 
present with the vulgar and ignorant, who 
feel the highest satisfaction in seeing a figure, 
which, as they say, looks as if they could 
Wiilk rpund it. But however low I njay rate 
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this pleasure of deception, I should not op- 
pose it, did it not oppose itself to a quality 
of a much higher kind, by counteracting 
entirely that fulness of manner which is so 
difficult to express in words, but which is 
found in perfection in the best works of 
Correggio, and we may add, of Rembrandt. 
This effect is produced by melting and losing 
the shadows in a ground still darker than 
those shadows ; whereas that relief is pro- 
duced by opposing and separating the ground 
from the figure either by light, or shadow, 
or colour. This conduct of in-laying, as it 
may be called, figures on their ground, in 
order to produce relief, was the practice of 
the old Painters, such as Andrea Mantegna, 
Pietro Perugino, and Albert Durer; and to 
these we may add, the first manner of 
Lionardo da Vinci, Giorgione, and even 
Correggio; but these three were among the 
first who began to correct themselves in dry- 
ness of style, by no longer considering relief 
as a principal object. As those two qualities, 
relief, and fidness of effect, can hardly exist 
together, it is not very difiicult to determine 
to which we ought to give the preference. 
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An Artist is obliged for ever to hold a. balance 
in his hand, by which he must determine the 
value of different qualities; that, -when some 
fault must be committed, he may choose the 
least. Those painters who have best under* 
stood the art of producing a good effect, have 
adopted one principlef hat seems perfectly con- 
formable to reason ; that a part may be sacri- 
ficed for the good of the whole. Thus,' 
whether the masses consist oflight orshadow; 
it is necessary that they should be compact 
.and of a pleasing shape : to this end, some 
parts may be made darker and some lighter^ 
and reflexions stronger than nature would 
warrant. Paul Veronese took great liberties 
of this kind. It is said, that being once 
asked, why certain figures were painted in 
shade, as no cause was seen in the picture 
itself, he turned off the inquiry by answer- 
ing, " uf7a nuevola che fassa," a cloud is 
passing uhich has overshadowed them. 

But I cannot give a better instance of this 
practice than a picture which I have of. 
Rubens ; it is a representation of a Moon- 
light. Rubens has not only diffusedinore 
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light over the picture than is in nature, but 
has bestowed .on it those warm glowing 
colours by which -his works are so much 
distinguished. It is so unlike what any other 
painters have given us of Moon-light, that it 
might be easily mistaken, if he had not like- 
wise added stars, for a fainter setting sun. — 
Rubens thought the eye ought to be satisfied 
in this case, above all other considerations : 
he might indeed have made it more natural, 
but it would have been at the expence of 
what he thought of much greater conse- 
quence, — the harmony proceeding from the 
contrast and variety of colours. 

This same picture wilj furnish us with 
another instance, where we must depart from 
nature for a greater advantage. The Moon 
in this picture does not preserve so great a 
superiority in regard to its lightness over the 
object which it illumines, as it does in nature; 
this is likewise an intended deviation, and 
for the same reason. If Rubens had pre- 
served the same scale of gridation of light 
between the Moon and the objects, which is 
found in nature, the picture must have con- 
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sisted of one small spot of light only, and zt 
a little distance from the picture nothing but 
this spot would have been seen. It may be 
said indeed, that this being the case, it is a 
subject that ought not to be painted: but 
then, for the same reason, neither armour, 
nor any thing shining, ought ever to be 
painted ; for though pure white is used in 
order to represent the greatest light of shining 
objects, it will not in the picture preserve the 
same superiority over flesh, as it has in nature, 
without keeping that flesh-colour of a very low 
tint. Rembrandt, who thought it of more con- 
sequence to paint light, than the objecfc that 
are seen by it, has done this in a picture of 
Achilles which I have. The head is kept 
down to a very low tint, in order to preserve 
this due gradation and distinction between 
the armour and the face ; the consequence of 
which is, that upon the whole the picture is 
too black. Surely too much is sacrificed here 
to this narrow conception of nature; allowing 
the contrary conduct a fault, yet it must be 
acknowledged a less fault, than making a 
picture ko dark that it cannot be seen without 
-a peculiar light, and then with difficuUy- 
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The merit or demerit of the different conduct 
of Rubens and Rembrandt in those instances 
which I have given, is not to be determined 
by the narrow principles of nature, separated 
from its effect on the human mind. Reason 
and common sense tell us, that before, and 
above all other considerations, it is necessary 
that the work should be seen, not only with- 
out difficulty or inconvenience, but with 
pleasure and satisfaction ; and every obstacle 
which stands in the way of this pleasure and 
convenience must be removed. 

The tendency of this Discourse, with the 
instances which have been given, is not so 
much to place the Artist above rules, as to 
teach him their reason ; to prevent him from 
entertaining a narrow confined conception of 
Art ; to clear his mind from a perplexed 
variety of rules and their exceptions, by 
directing his attention to an intihiate acquaint- 
ance with the passions and affections of the 
mind, from which all rules arise, and to 
which they are all referable. Art effects its 
purpose by their means ; an accurate know- 
Jed^e therefore of those passions and dJsposi- - 
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tions of the mind is necessary to him who 
desires to a&ct them upon sure and solid 
principles. 

A complete essay or inquiry into the con- 
nection between the rules of Art, and the 
eternal and . immutable dispositions of our 
passions, would be indeed going at once to 
the foundation of criticism*; but I am too 
well convinced what extensive knowledge, 
what subtle and penetrating judgement would 
be required, to engage in such an under- 
taking : it is enough for me, if, in the lan- 
guage of .painters, I have produced a slight 
sketch of a part of this vast composition, 
but that sufficiently distinct to show the 
usefulness of such a theory, and its prac- 
ticability. 

Before I conclude, I cannot avoid making 
one observation on the pictures now before 
us. I have observed, that every candidate 
has copied the celebrated invention ofTiman- 
(hes in. hiding the face of Agamemnon in his 

* This was inadvertently said, I did «ot recollect the 
admirable treatise Oa ike Sublime and Beautiful. 
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mantle; indeed such lavish encomiums have 
been bestowed on this thought, and that too' 
by men of the highest character in critical 
knowledge, — Cicero, Quintilian, Valerius 
Maximus, and Pliny, — and have been since 
re-echoed by almost every modem that has 
written on the Arts, that your adopting it can 
neither be wondered at, nor blamed. It 
appears now to be so much connected with 
the subject, that the spectator wouM perhaps 
be disappointed in not finding united in the 
-pictine what he always united in his mind, 
and considered as indispensably belonging to 
the subject. But it may be observed, that 
those who praise this circumstance were not 
painters. Tbey use it as an illustration only 
of their own art ; it served their purpose, and 
it was certainly not their business* to enter 
into the objections that He against it in another 
Art. I fear we have but very scanty means 
of exciting those powers over the imaginatitm 
which make so very considerable and refined 
a part of poetry. It is a doubt with me, 
whether we should even make the attempt. 
The chief, if not the 'only occasion which 
the painter has for this artifice, is, when the 
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subject is improper to be more fully repre- 
sented, either for the sake of decency, or to 
avoid what would be disagreable to be seen : 
and this is not to raise or increase the passions, 
which his the reason that is" given for this 
practice, but on the contrary to diminigh their 
effect. 

It is true, sketches, br'stich drawings as 
painters generally make fortheir works, give 
this pleasure of imagination to a high degree. 
From a slight undetermined drawing, where 
the ideas of the composition and character are, 
as I may say, only just toiiched upon, the 
imagination supplies more than the painter 
himself, probably, could produce; and we 
accordingly often find *lrat the finished work 
disappoims the expectation that was raised 
from the sketch ; and this power of the ima- 
gination is one of the causes of the great 
pleasure we have in viewing a collection of 
drawings by great painters. These general 
ideas, which are expressed in sketches, 
correspond very well to the art often used in 
Poetry. A great part of the beauty of the 
celebrated description of Eve in Milton's 
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Paradise Lost, consists in using only 
general indistinct expressions, every reader 
making out the detail according to his 
own particular imagination, — his own idea 
of beauty, grace, expression, dignity, or love- 
liness : but a painter, when he represents 
Eve on a canvas, is obliged to give a deter- 
mined form, and his own idea of beauty 
distinctly expressed. 

We cannot on this occasion, nor indeed 
on any other, recommaid an undelerniinate 
■^ manner, or -vagiie ideas of any kind, in a 
complete and finished picture. This notion 
therefore, of leaving any thing to the imagi- 
nation, opposes a very fixed and indispensable 
rule in our art, — that every thing shall be 
carefully and distinctly expressed, as if the 
painter knew, with correctness and precision,- 
the exact form and character of whatever is 
introduced into the picture. This is what 
with us is called Science, and Learning : 
which mu^st not be sacrificed and given up 
for an uncertain and doubtful beauty, which, 
not naturally belonging to our Art, will pro-- 
bably be sought for without success. 
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Mr. Falconet has observed, in a note on 
this passage in his translation of Pliny, that 
the circumstance of covering the face of 
Agatnetnnon was probably not in conse- 
quence of any fine imagination of the 
painter,— which he considers as a discovery 
of the criticks, — ^but merely copied from 
the description of the sacrifice, as it is found 
in Euripides. 

■ The words from which the picture is 
supposed to be taken, are these: uigamemnon 
saxo Iphigenia advance t<ywards the fatal 
altar ; he groaned y rhe turned aside his head, 
be shed tears, and covered his face with bis 
robe. 

Falconet does not at all acquiesce in the 
praise that is bestowed on Timanthes ; not 
only because it is not his invention, but 
because he thinks meanly of this trick of 
concealing, except in instances of blood, 
where the objects would be too horrible to- 
be scan; but, says he, " in an afRicted 
Father, in a King, in Agamemnon, you, who 
are a painter, conceal from me the most in* 
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tepesting circumstance, and then put me off 
with sophistry and a veil. You are (he adds) 
a feeble Painter, without resource : you do 
not know even those of your Art: I care not 
what veil it is, whether closed hands, arms 
raised, or any other action that conceals from 
me the countenance of the Hero. You think 
of veiling Agamemnon ; you have unveiled 
your own ignorance. A Painter who repre- 
sents Agamemnon veiled, is as ridiculous as 
aPoet would be, who in a pathetick situation, 
in order to satisfy my expectations, and rid 
himself of the business, should say, that the 
sentiments of his hero are so far above what- 
ever can be said on the occasion, that he shall 
say nothing." 

To what Falconet has said, we may add, 
that supposing this method of leaving the 
expression of grief to the imagination, 
to be, as it was thought to be, the invention 
of the painter, and that it deserves all the 
praise that has been given it, still it is a 
trick that will serve but once ; whoever 
does it a second time, will not only want 
novelty, but be justly suspected of using 
6 
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artifice to evade difficulties. If difficulties 
overcome make a great part of the merit 
of Art, difficulties evaded can deserve but 
little commendation. 



THE END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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